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IN STOCK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


HEYWOOD— WAKEFIELD 
TUBULAR STEEL CHAIR DESK No. 1032 





| 


SPECIFICATIONS: Tubular steel frame welded into one integral unit. 

Seven ply 3/4” writing top and five ply 7/16” rolled seat and posture back. 
All Birch and Maple plywood. Rubber cushioned glides standard equipment. 
Non-adjustable top but available in graded sizes. 





A. D. WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 


733 W. CARY ST. PHONE 2-8973 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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wing to 


LOWERS 


for your car! A cordial welcome awaits! 


ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


Orders received now for the essential items listed below 
can be shipped immediately from our present stocks. 


*Subject to prior sale, of course. 


@ Movable Chair Desks, 13’’, 15°’ and 17” high; © Chairs, 12’, 14”, 
16” and 18” high; © Primary Tables, 72’’ x 30’ x 22”, 24” and 26” 
high; @ Teachers’ Desks; @ Tablet Arm Chairs; @ Folding Chairs; 
© Folding Tables; © Office Furniture, Desks and Chairs; @ Maps, Charts 
and Globes; e Chalk and Erasers; e@ Waste Baskets; e 4-Drawer 
Filing Cabinets; © Metal Storage Cabinets, 72°’ x 36’ x 18" deep 


OF 
AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 


For school equipment and supplies of quality, 
swing to FLOWERS! Our convenient location 
makes it easy for you to visit us whenever 
you are in Richmond. Ample parking space 


—————— 












We Announce With Pride Our Appointment As 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR 


American Desk Manufacturing Company 
TEMPLE -- TEXAS 










In bringing to Virginia the products of America’s Second Largest Maker of School Furni- 
ture, we again fulfill our pledge to, “warehouse and sell only first quality merchandise, 
always searching for improved models, designs, and better structures.” With twenty- 
five years’ experience in making school furniture and millions of units giving service 
in use throughout America as well as in several foreign countries, American Desk is a 
proven leader in the industry. 





Before you select any classroom furniture or auditorium seating, ask to see the Ameri- 
can Desk line. New models, patterned after teacher preferences are gaining wide acclaim. 
A new and complete catalog is available. Write for your copy. 


Our organization is ready to serve you with all of our lines of better school equipment. 
Visit us in our new home or write us about your requirements. Prompt answers are 
assured! 





Willis O. Jones, Jr. H. C. Brownson Carl G. Scott Quinton S. Cox 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


7-7484 or 7-4287 
104 S. Foushee Street (near Cary) Richmond 20, Virginia 
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COME TO 


GUATEMALA 


Mexico and Merida, Yucatan 


This Summer 


21 to 27 day all expense... 
all air TOURS 


Visiting: 
ANTIGUA 
LAKE ATITLAN 
CHICHICASTENANGO 


MAYAN RUINS 
GUATEMALA CITY 
LAKE AMATITLAN 
QUETZALTENANGO 
SAN LUCAS 
SANTIAGO 
IZTAPA ON PACIFIC 


and including a 


2 day stopover in MEXICO CITY and the 
famous ruin at CHICHEN ITZA, 
at Merida, Yucatan 


16 wonderful days in Guatemala. 
Completely escorted, if you wish 


SEMINAR AT THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF SAN CARLOS 
UNIVERSITY 


Lowest all-inclusive student- 
teacher ratés ever! 


Imagine! By Air, from key cities 

in all parts of the U.S. and return 

only $445.00, including all taxes 

(as low as $326.00 from cities 
nearer Mexico) 


In cooperation with: 


American and Pan American 
Airlines 


TACA International Airlines, 
CMA-United Fruit Co. 


FREE TRIP TO GROUP ORGANIZERS! 


All expense trips available 


Write today via AIRMAIL for 
full details 


Guatemala Student Tours 
ALLEN NERR, DIRECTOR 
Palace Hotel 
Guatemala, C. A. 
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Your recent editorial in the Virginia 
Journal of Education, the recognition 
given you by the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, the Roanoke Times, and 
other news agencies in’ thé State, and 
the editorial comment that your edi- 
torial provoked, have to my mind done 
much to advance the cause of educa- 
tion in Virginia. I believe that your 
thoughts in the matter and the excel- 
lent way in which you presented them 
will do much to alleviate a situation 
that seemingly has gotten out of hand. 

I am sure that the teachers in Vir- 
ginia and those localities who have 
exerted themselves to the utmost to 
provide good schools confirm your 
action and respect you for the stand 
you have taken. 

F. F. Brown 
Director of Instruction 
Martinsville 


I want to thank you for your lette: 
of March 11 enclosing a statement 
covering the various increases in ap- 
propriations made by the 1952 Gen- 
eral Assembly for public education. It 
was certainly nice of you to send me 
this information and I do appreciate 
it. 

Felix F. Edmunds 
House of Delegates 
Waynesboro 


Many thanks for the opportunity to 
appear in print. I would like to com- 
ment that somebody up there certain- 
ly knows their business when it comes 
to headlining and subtitles! Nice job. 
Lamar R. Stanley 
Director of Instruction 
Newport News 
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I am enclosing copy of editorial in 
Danville Register following your edi- 
torial in the Virginia Journal. (Distri- 
bution of Funds). I felt that you would 
like to read it if you had not had the 
opportunity. 

]. M. Swanson, Principal 
School field School 
Danville 


If possible, will you send us one 
hundred and fifty copies of your bulle- 
tin, “Current Expenditures per Pupil 
(ADA) 1949-50 ~ 1950-51.” 

We are making up a bulletin for the 
parents in the county and thought this 
would be interesting to them: 

FE. W. Chittum 
Division Superintendent 
Norfolk County *°" 


We would very much appreciate re- 
ceiving any material you have for dis- 
tribution on “the merger df the VEA 
retirement plan: with"Wv 8. Social Se- 
curity. “me Pile ¢ 

Mrs. Mabel Z:»Noonan, Librarian 
Board of Education. Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me copies of the Virginia 
Journal of Education for the month 
of December. . . . I am particularly 
interested, as you- probably realize, in 
the material which concerns the com- 
bining of the Virginia Public School 
Employees’ Retirement System with 
Social Security, and by the way, it is 
a fine issue of the Journal. 

H. E. Gayman 

Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


I would appreciate it if you would 
send me, as soon as possible, a resume 
of legislation affecting the schools of 
Virginia. 

Charles R. Fenwick 
State Senate 
Arlington 


I wish to thank you so very much 
for publishing our article in the Janu- 
ary Journal. 

It was such a grand job, so much 
space and so conveniently placed that 
reports have come to me from several 
areas in the State of teachers discussing 
same with their hair dresser. All com- 
ments have been most favorable. 

Agnes M. Owen, Instructor 

Cosmetology, Washington 
County Technical School, 
Abingdon 
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1952 Seeds For Democracy 
Drive Begun In The U. S. 


The third nation-wide drive asking 
Americans to contribute vegetable 
seeds for distribution throughout the 
Philippine Islands was launched March 
3 by the Committee For Free Asia. 

Alan Valentine, Committee Presi- 
dent, announced the drive will con- 
tinue through June 3, with a goal of 
“at least one million individual pack- 
ets of vegetable seeds”. 

The SEEDS FOR DEMOCRACY 
drive, is intended to help Filipinos 
ease a continuing inadequacy in food 
production and at the same time help 
to stiffen Philippine resistance to com- 
munism. 

Sixteen varieties of vegetable seeds 
are sought. They are: green string 
beans, Chinese cabbage, green pepper, 
peas, mustard, egg plant, collards, cu- 
cumber, carrots, turnips, watermelon, 
kohlrabi, loose leaf lettuce, tomatoes, 
spinach and radish. 

Seed packets may be mailed in any 
container which meets U. S. postal reg- 
ulations for domestic mail and may be 
addressed simply: SEEDS FOR DE- 
MOCRACY, San Francisco, California. 

The Committee will receive the seed 
packets, and will re-ship them to 
Manila. There the seeds will be distrib- 
uted under careful supervision and 
free of any charge to Filipino farmers 
and children for school and family 


gardens. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education, by William Clayton 
Bower, professor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was published on 
February 27 by the University of 
Kentucky Press, 624 South Limestone, 
Lexington, Kentucky. It is a guide to 
the teaching of values in public 
schools without violating separation of 
church and state. $3.50. 


Edueation Unlimited describes a 
community high school in action. 
Published by the Office of Education, 
copies can be secured from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 
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Fire Safety In. Schools 


Special bulletins have been issued 
by the State Chamber Fire Safety Com- 
mittee giving information for schools. 
One bulletin contains suggestions for 
teacher instruction to individual rooms 
of pupils from Grade V through high 
school, suggesting three instruction 
periods covering the nature of fire, 
different types of fires, and the proper 
method and precautions in escaping 
from a burning building. 

Another bulletin deals with the fire 
drill, discussing precautions and pre- 
liminary instructions, and the vesting 
of authority to insure a prompt, order- 
ly, quiet and purposeful exit of all oc- 
cupants of the school building in case 
of fire. 

A talk and demonstration on fire 
hazards and fire prevention by the fire 
chief of your community at assembly 
periods in the schools is covered in an- 
other bulletin, as well as an effort to 
perfect fire safety methods in the 
schools of the community. 

These special bulletins are available 
from the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, 111 N. Fifth Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 


Health in Schools. Recommenda- 
tions to help schools meet their in- 
creased obligations for the health of 
students have been made in a 477- 
page report entitled “Health in 
Schools”, released by the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

The recommendations are a revision 
and an extension of an earlier volume 
issued by AASA in 1942. The publica- 
tion includes 18 chapters on all phases 
of the school health program. Among 
the new chapters especially written for 
this edition are those on mental hygiene 
and non-communicable diseases. 

Copies of this Twentieth Yearbook 
are available from the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton D. C. at $4.00 per copy. 


Curriculum Bulletin covers a 
series of pamphlets on resource units, 
curriculum programs, enrichment ma- 
terials, pupil evaluation materials, 
bibliographies of instructional ma- 
terials, and other professional materi- 
als for curriculum workers. It is 
available from The School of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 
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Filmosound 
2o2” 


The new 16mm 
Bell & Howell 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 





How you can use the *202"- 


@ Make sound movies at low cost. 

e@ Record as you project—play 
back immediately. 

e Add sound to silent films. 


e Change sound as often as de- 
sired ... to suit any situation. 


e Add second sound track to 
optical sound movies. 


e Correct recording errors easily. 
Motion Picture 


Audio-Visual Division 
720 North Cleveland Street 
Richmond 21, Virginia 














We say “‘delicious.” 


Pretorians say 


“*heerlik.’’ 


Both, of course, are talking about the unique 
taste appeal of Coca-Cola. From Africa to 
Alaska .. . from Tokyo to Tulsa, Coca-Cola is a 
home-town beverage that delights the home-town 
folks and offers a familiar welcome to visitors 
ae wherever they’re from. Around the world, a 
i Oe Coca-Cola helps people to work refreshed 
: and play refreshed and at the same ¢- 
time adds distinction to 
their hospitality. 


eas. . 


Sa 


me 
r 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“COCA-COLA? AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE- MARKS COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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77, THESE MINERS ARE SPRAYING POWDERED 
LIMESTONE ON THE MINE WALLS. 


Over the years the coal industry has established a record of 

safety improv ement that no other American industry can 
match. New spaper reports of mine accidents seldom point 
this out, but it is a fact that, today, coal mining is more than 
twice as safe as it was just ten years ago. 


The coal industry’s search for new and better safety measures 
and devices never ends. For example, one of the best safe- 
guards is to spray limestone on mine walls to dilute the coal 
dust, thus minimizing the explosion hazard. And, today, 
giant fans force fresh air into the mines, thus expelling 
dangerous gases, On the average, for every ton of coal taken 
out of the modern mine—6 tons of fresh air go in! 


To combat roof falls, a new device called the roof bolt has 
been developed. This bolt makes the roof self-supporting by 
binding together the overhead layers of rock. And recently, 
research has been devoted to electronic devices that detect 
faults in mine roofs. 


Mining shares with other industries the risks of handling 
powerful machinery, and other ever-present dangers. So 
every educational device is used to preach safety including 
regular meetings held with mine foremen. 


In their fight against danger, America’s mine operators spent 
80 million dollars last year on safety measures, equipment, 
research. And this effort is paying off! The bituminous coal 
industry has achieved one of the most impressive records of 
safety improvement in all American industry. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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2. THIS FOREMAN IS TESTING 
THE AIR TO SEE IF IT 
CONTAINS A DANGEROUS GAS. 
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sage MEN ARE INSTALLING 
ROOF BOLTS—A NEW METHOD OF 
MAKING MINE ROOFS SAFER. 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- | 
| room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- | 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy i 

1 learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
§ ‘For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill f 
1 in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal t 
j Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern 4 
i Building, Washington 5, D. C. 1 
t (PLEASE PRINT) i 
a Name ' 
j Street | 
i City. Zone___ State. : 
' Position. i 
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YOUR CAR SHOULD BE INSURED 


SS 


UP TO 25% 


(From Standard Manual Rates 








ON YOUR AUTO INSURANCE 


Nation-Wide Endorsement by 
Qualified Professional People 




















INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS CAN 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION PA27S!P4TE im ris 





“We nig WITH EXPERIENCED SERVICE 
PA A X TPA U | 2 SAV i N G Ss When you want it and Where you want it, 


through over 500 Regular Claims Represent- 

atives from Coast to Coast, Mexico, Canada 

and in every U.S. Territory and Possession. 
(FULL YEAR) 


Sample Rates for Recommended 
Liability Coverage 


($15,000. /$30,000. Bodily Injury Liability 
and $5,000. Property Damage Liability) 


Rating Territory |! $9 678 
(Including Alexandria, Arlington) 25 
Rating Territory V $9g'6 


(Including Lynchburg, Roanoke, Petersburg 
and Hollins) 


Rating Territory VII $9378 
(Including Fredericksburg, Marion, Radford, 

Martinsville, South Boston, Sirasburg, Charlottesville, Black s- 
burg, Ashland, Farmville, Williamsburg, Lexington, Bristol, 
Staunton, Sweet Briar and Harrisonburg) 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A Capital Stock Company . Not Affiliated with the U. S. Government) 


Government Employees Insurance Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Name 

Address... 

Car Year.......... Make... Model 
Type Body... .... No. Cyh Purchased 
Anticipated Mileage Next 12 Months 


Age of Youngest Driver in Your Household 
ls car used for Business Purposes other than to and from work? 


ls Car Garaged ? 0 Day OC Night 
94 
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He HH HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station sete Fifth and Franklin Streets #8 Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths i 400 Rooms « 400 Baths 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 


ichmond Hotels a 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 








dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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a nist eanise) S40 Tee - “al ee —e — = E pas fins 3 - : = ’ : 
Teen ; a jae UW, ors. 
Eighth and Broad Streets = 3 m er | if Tel 
Rates from 
$4.00 





250 Rooms « 250 Baths Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Rates from $3.50 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


"Fir-PROoF GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS ProviveD By ALL FIVE Horets 
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Pear eiaikan flamsntaty Series 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 


A complete basal series for grades 1-8, praised by teachers everywhere for 
its stress on child development and thorough teaching of reading habits and 
skills. Stories and poems of enduring quality and charm, with subtle em- 
phasis on character values, awaken in children a real enthusiasm for litera- 
ture. Colorful books, workbooks, manuals, cards, chart, tests, etc. are now 
available through grade 7. 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


This integrated series for grades 1-9 provides for a gradual growth in 
knowledge, skills, and desirable social attitudes at each level. Children 
study history, geography, and citizenship through the use of stirring nar- 
rative and dramatic episode. Many purposeful activities, a full-fledged map 
program, handsome illustrations. 





PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS: 


OUR SINGING WORLD Company 


Here are books with lilting songs and gay illustrations that children love. 


An emphasis on real feeling for music makes OUR SINGING WORLD 72 Fifth Avenue 
a joy to teach. The developmental program of musical growth assures 
that learning is natural and right for each age group. Books, Records, New York 11 


Piano Accompaniments, Guides and Teaching Suggestions through grade 6. 






















Monday Night is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 


Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 
NBC Network 


® 


The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company 
e of Virginia 
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Editorials 


by Robert F. Williams 


Dr. Conant Speaks Our Mind 


HIS is the bull's eye of Harvard president, Dr. 

James B. Conant’s historic speech (see page 13) 
to the recent Boston meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators which has drawn 
rapid fire from several quarters: 


“The greater the proportion of our youth who 
attend independent schools, the greater the threat 
to our democratic unity. 
“Unity we can achieve tf our public schools 
remain the primary vehicle for the education of 
our youth, and if as far as possible, all the youth 
of a community attend the same school irrespec- 
tive of family fortune or cultural background.” 
The first volley was fired by Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing of the Boston Catholic archdiocese, in 
his Easter sermon, attended both by the Governor 
of the State and the Mayor of Boston (see page 
15). He pointed out the debt of early America to 
church supported schools and indicated that a dual 
school system was nothing new, especially in Mas- 
sachusetts. “‘How about a single system of higher 
education under the Federal government?’’ he asked. 

The second volley came from the National Cath- 
olic Education Association, through its Secretary- 
General, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
‘Private schools are as American as public schools’, 
said the statement. ‘‘Private schools are not di- 
visive; they do not undermine the unity of Amer- 
ican society. Unless the United States becomes a 
totalitarian state, we always shall have differences 
and diversity. These differences become a threat 
to national unity only when they are exaggerated 
and distorted. .. .”’ 

‘Just how do Catholics stand on public educa- 
tion?’’ Msgr. Hochwalt asks. He answers: 


(1) Catholics believe in the public schools. 


(2) Catholics believe that as citizens, like all 
other citizens, they have an obligation to 
pay taxes for the adequate support of the 
public schools in their community. 


‘“(3) Catholics have not nor will not interfere 


with the justifiable expansion of the pub- 


lic school system. 

‘‘(4) Catholics have a civic duty to take an ac- 
tive interest in the welfare of the public 
schools in their community. 

‘‘(5) Catholics have great admiration for the rank 
and file of public school teachers, who, in 
a spirit of self-sacrifice and dedication to 
American ideals, have stuck to their posts 
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despite the relatively low salaries paid to 
them in many localities.”’ 


Statements Out of Line 


A counter volley was fired by Dr. Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, president of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State. Dr. 
Poteat took up the Catholic statement point by point 
and asserted, ‘‘It is out of line with many clearly ob- 
served practices of the church in the field of education.” 

Said Dr. Poteat, “‘Msgr. Hochwalt and his col- 
leagues are seeking to disarm the growing criticism of 
their persistent efforts to obtain public funds for pa- 
rochial schools.”’ 


He pointed out that the statement by Msgr. Hoch- 
walt, “Catholics believe in the public schools’’, is in 
conflict with Canon 1374 of their church. He quoted 
the canon as laying down the general rule that ‘‘Cath- 
olic children may not attend non-Catholic, neutral 
or mixed schools’ and then making the provision ‘‘to 
decide, in accordance with instruction of the Holy 
See, under what circumstances and with what precau- 
tions against the dangers of perversion, attendance at 
such schools may be tolerated.”’ 


Threat to Democratic Unity 


We fail to detect in Dr. Conant’s speech the undem- 
Ocratic notion that private schools should or could 
be abolished. He is simply of the opinion that in a 
democracy they tend to be divisive and their expansion 
is a threat to the democratic unity provided by our 
public schools. He views with alarm those who de- 
Sire to increase their scope and number and he is par- 
ticularly fearful of those who are avowedly seeking 
State support for private schools, especially for paro- 
chial schools. 


You would have to travel far and look long for 
a public school person who would be in basic disagree- 
ment with Dr. Conant’s point of view. It is, of 
course, as old as democracy itself. It just happens 
that never before, at least in our memory, has it been 
so clearly or eloquently stated, from so non-partisan 
a source, in such a hot bed of private schools, by the 
president of so great a private university, through 
whose sons and their sons the tradition of private 
schooling runs so strong. 

In the words of the editor of the Atlanta Journal, 
who, incidentally, is put out with Dr. Conant, ‘We 
hold that any teacher has the right to start his private 
school . . . that any group, outside of groups seeking 
overthrow of our government by force, or members 
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of any creed, have the right to establish and maintain 
their school.’’ So, too, holds Dr. Conant. 


But with Dr. Conant, we also believe that as far 


as possible, all the youth of a community should at- 


tend the same school irrespective of their wealth or 


background, and that ‘““The greater the proportion of 
our youth who attend independent schools, the greater 
the threat to our democratic unity.” 

The surest way to remove this threat is to develop 
a public school system second to none. 





Toward a 200 Day School Term 


AST fall,_a Harvard University group forecast 

that generally by 1960 there will be a 207 day 
school session instead of the present 180 day sched- 
ule. Reporting for the group, Professor Cyril G. Sar- 
gent, director of the University’s center of field studies, 
said, ‘‘We think the idea of summer non-activity for 
schools is a carryover from the agricultural days when 
children were needed for farm duties.” 

In light of this prediction it is interesting to ob- 
serve that Virginia is already approaching, if not a 
207, a 200 day school session. While in most school 
divisions, children come to school only 180 days, 
the majority of their teachers come longer. 

Among the counties, this session, 36 per cent of the 
teachers are being employed for 200 days or for ten 
months. ‘Twenty-six per cent are being employed 
for 190 days or for nine and one-half months; 30 
per cent for 185 days or for nine and one-fourth 
months, and only 6 per cent for 180 days or nine 
months. 


In the cities, 33 per cent of the teachers are em- 
ployed for 200 days, 40 per cent for 190 days; 15 
per cent for 185 days and 11 per cent for 180 days. 

In those school divisions where children already 
come to school more than 180 days, they come for 
interviews, for guidance, for recreation, for pre-school 
examinations, and for summer instruction. In those 
divisions, where children come to school only 180 
days, but where teachers are employed for 200 days, 
the extra time is spent in a variety of worthwhile ways 
in counseling, workshops, planning conferences with 
parents and advisory lay groups, and in attending 
State, local, and national professional meetings. 

It will only be a matter of time, not later than 
1960, we venture, before the 200 day school session 
will be a minimum in Virginia. And by the time 
200 days is the minimum term, we will find many 
counties and cities contracting with teachers for eleven 
and twelve months. 





Cities Twice as Attentive to School Health Needs as Counties 


HE health of the Virginia county school child 
was only half as well attended to as that of the 
city school child during 1950-51. 

An analysis of the corrections of physical defects 
for the year reveals that 43.4% of the revealed phys- 
ical defects of city children were corrected as compared 
with 20.2% of the defects of county children. 

This situation should constitute the No. 1 school 
health challenge for school administrators, teachers, 
parents, and public health officials. 

According to the Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 1950-51, county 
children had 472,680 defects of which 95,625 were 
corrected; whereas, city children had 110,986 of 
which 48,134 were corrected. 

The 1950-51 report does not carry a breakdown 
of physical defects and corrections by counties and 
cities; however, this information is contained in the 
1949-50 report, an analysis of which is quite reveal- 
ing. 

For example, we find that in Alexandria 89.3% of 
the existing physical defects were corrected as com- 
pared with 4.6% in Washington County.* This 

*Only 422 out of 9226 defects were co-rected in Washington County 
as compared with 15,814 out of 17,717 being corrected in Alexandria. 

**Other high percentages of defects corrected were as follows: Lynch- 
burg. 69.8%: Alleghany, 37.9%; Norfolk County 28%; Albemarle 


27.89¢ ; Roanoke 22.69. Other low percentages were as follows: 
Craig 8.0% ; Bland 6.7% ; Lee 5.9%. 
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unhappy comparison brings into sharp focus the wide 
difference in school health emphasis that exists among 
the various school divisions in Virginia.** 

Mr. T. C. Williams, Superintendent of Schools in 
Alexandria, ascribes the fine correction program in 
his school] system to a tireless follow-up of deficiencies 
revealed by careful physical inspections. His office, 
principals, teachers, parents, and public health officials, 
join hands in the program. 

In comparing the correction percentages for 1949- 
50, with 1950-51, it is discouraging to note that, 
on a State-wide basis, the percentage of corrections for 
1949-50 was 26.7% as compared with only 24.6% 
for 1950-51. 

It should be a matter of universal knowledge that 
a child with any of the defects included in the above 
analysis—defective eyesight, diseased tonsils, under- 
weight, poor hearing, and decayed teeth—is handi- 
capped in being able to take full advantage of the 
school offering. Often scholastic failure is directly 
attributable to these defects. Frequently when they 
are corrected a child’s lack of interest in his studies 
disappears. The irritable, unhappy child becomes 
a completely different person. 

Vigorous action is needed in most school divisions 
to remove the health of school children from the area 
of gross neglect. 
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The greater the proportion of our youth who attend 
independent schools, the greater the threat to our demo- 


cratic unity. 


Unity we can achieve if our public schools remain the 
primary vehicle for the education of our youth, and if as 
far as possible, all the youth of a community attend the 
same school irrespective of family fortune or cultural 


background. 


UNITY AND DIVERSITY 


IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ONIGHT I should like to try 
Ate place in perspective certain 
features of our American system 
of tax-supported schools. As edu- 
cators we may be well aware of the 
fact that our system is essentially 
unique in several respects, but 
people are inclined to take for 
granted certain assumptions that 
underlie the development of our 
public schools. They realize all 
too little what would be the con- 
sequences of drastic alterations and 
are, therefore, too complacent 
about some types of hostile criti- 
cism; they are too little willing to 
make the sacrifices required to 
maintain our schools as effective 
instruments of our democracy. 
Those involved directly with pub- 
lic schools themselves are at times 
perhaps unaware of certain chal- 
lenges and reluctant to make ad- 
justments required by these chal- 
lenges. If in what I have to say 
this evening I appear somewhat 
critical of one phase of secondary 
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An address by President James B. Conant of 
Harvard University, delivered at a meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators in 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, April 7, 


1952. 


education, | trust that no one here 
will misunderstand me. I hope 
that it is unnecessary for me to 
spend any time reaffirming my 
deep conviction that the expansion 
of our free tax-supported schools 
in this country has been an essen- 
tial element in our national life. 


Stress Democratic Elements 
According to my view, the doc- 
trine of equality of which De Toc- 
queville wrote so long ago in his 
report on America has come to 
mean in the United States not 
parity of status for adults but 
equality of opportunity for chil- 
dren. The vast expansion of 
secondary education in this nation 
has created a new engine of de- 
mocracy; it is of the utmost im- 
portance how this engine is to 
operate in the future. Jf we so 
desire, it can be used to restore 
Auidity to our social and economic 
life each generation and in so do- 
ing make available for the na- 


tional welfare reservoirs of poten- 
tial talent now untapped. At the 
same time, by stressing the demo- 
cratic elements in our school life 
and the comprehensive features of 
our organization, we can promote 
the social and political ideals neces- 
sary for the harmonious function- 
ing of an economic system based 
on private ownership but com- 
nmutted to the ideals of social jus- 
tice. 

We desire on the one hand to 
provide through our schools uni- 
ty in our national life. On the 
other we seek the diversity that 
comes from freedom of action 
and expression by small groups 
of citizens. We look with disfavor 
on any monolithic type of educa- 
tional structure: we shrink from 
any idea of regimentation, of uni- 
formity as to the details of the 
many phases of secondary educa- 
tion. Unity we can achieve if our 
public schools remain the primary 
vehicle for the education of our 
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youth, and if as far as possible, all 
the youth of a community attend 
the same school irrespective of 
family fortune or cultural back- 
ground. Diversity in experimenta- 
tion we maintain by continued em- 
phasis on the concept of local 
responsibility for our schools. 


Novel Ideas in America 


Both these ideas are to a con- 
siderable degree novel in the United 
States; a combination of them is 
to be found nowhere else in the 
world. Let me, therefore, remind 
you of the other approaches to 
education found in the closely re- 
lated cultures of other English- 
speaking nations. 

When I visited Australia last 
summer, I discovered what was to 
me an amazing phenomenon: a 
sharp dual system of education, 
many private independent schools 
and a centrally controlled State 
system of free education. Though 
we have much in common in our 
educational practices, this dual 
system serves to place in sharp con- 
trast our American scheme. Let 
me make it plain I am not criticis- 
ing the educators in the Antipodes. 
Education is not an exportable 
commodity. What is a good system 
for one type of society may not be 
good for another. Nevertheless, it 
is interesting to see how several 
ways of accomplishing the same 
objective may be arranged. 

Nowhere in the world today 
does the Protestant private school 
flourish as it does in several Aus- 
tralian states; this on a continent 
more recently settled than North 
America and in a society famous 
for its labor governments and its 
concern for social welfare. In two 
of the large Australian states there 
are more students sixteen to seven- 
teen years of age enrolled in pri- 








Our Cover 


Caroline County High School at 
Bowling Green, typical of a compre- 
hensive secondary school serving the 
community. Here boys and girls 
learn to live in democratic unity. 

In this picture, students are en- 
joying the noon lunch period. 
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vate schools than in tax-supported 
schools. This is no new phenom- 
enon, Quite the contrary, the tra- 
dition of the great public schools 
of England (public in the British 
sense, not ours) —the tradition of 
Winchester, Eton, Harrow—was 
brought to Australia in the mid- 
nineteenth century. This tradition 
somewhat modified has flourished 
there ever since. As a consequence 
there is in Australia a dual system 
of secondary education. 


What are the factors that have 
favored this duality in education? 
From my observation there are 
two: first, the firm belief on the 
part of many Australians that 
secondary education should not be 
divorced from formal religious in- 
struction; second, the fact that 
there are large urban centers in 
each Australian state. In each capi- 
tal city there is a group of more-or- 
less competing schools, each with 
church connections; there are 
Church of England schools, Meth- 
odist schools, Presbyterian schools, 
Catholic schools. These schools 
in some states are attended by 
students who receive State scholar- 
ships, but for the most part the 
schools are privately financed. The 
students who go on to a university 
(about half the graduates) must 
all jump the same academic hurdle. 
So the State to a surprising degree 
controls the curriculum, there is 
pedagogic uniformity coupled with 
social diversity—almost the exact 
reverse of the American situation. 


Diversity in American secondary 
education is assured by our insist- 
ence on the doctrine of local con- 
trol. We have no restrictions on 
the variety of approaches to sec- 
ondary education presented by our 
thousands of local boards. Indeed, 
to an outsider I should think our 
diversity would look like educa- 
tional chaos. But this is a charac- 
teristic of our flexible decentralized 
concept of democracy. The time 
may conceivably come when a 
State or the Federal Government 
may jeopardize this concept, but 
as far as secondary education is 
concerned, I do not detect any 
danger signals in that direction 
now. The NYA threat which was 
real in the 1930’s has almost been 
forgotten. 








Dual System Threatens Unity 

I do believe, however, that there 
is some reason to fear lest a dual 
system of secondary education may 
in some states, at least, come to 
threaten the democratic unity pro- 
vided by our public schools. / 
refer to the desire of some people 
to increase the scope and number 
of private schools. At present the 
proponents of such a movement 
are often not outspoken in their 
demands, but a dual system of 
schools with tax money flowing in 
some form to private schools seems 
to be a possibility in some peoples’ 
minds. In this connection I think 
it ts only fair to insist that the 
critics of our public schools should 
make clear their stand on two im- 
portant points. To each one who 
attacks our public schools | would 
ask the simple question: ‘‘Would 
you like to increase the number and 
scope of the private schools?’’ If 
the candid answer is in the affirma- 
tive, | would then ask a second 
question: ““‘Do you look forward 
to the day when tax money will 
directly or indirectly assist these 
schools?”’ If the answer is again 
in the affirmative, the lines have 
been clearly drawn and a rational 
debate on a vital issue can proceed. 

Needless to say, I would find 
myself on the opposite side from 
this hypothetical candid critic of 
public education. But what I am 
more concerned with in the year 
1952 is to make the hostile critics 
of the public schools in the United 
States show their colors. One of 
the most vocal of these is a Pro- 
testant clergyman who reveals 
himself when he writes, ‘‘The 
Communist is not, as a matter of 
fact, much of a revolutionist. The 
Communist would only substitute 
the logical secularism of Karl Marx 
for the pragmatic secularism of 
John Dewey.” If this clergyman 
would start off all his attacks on 
modern education by stating that 
for him secularism and commu- 
nism are equal dangers, the reader 
would be in a better position to 
evaluate what he was about to 
read—or he might decide to skip 
it altogether. 

There are many sincere Protes- 
tants, Jews, and Catholics who 
believe that secondary education 
divorced from a denominational 
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religious core of instruction is bad 
education. [hey erroneously as- 
sume that the _ tax - supported 
schools are not concerned with 
moral and spiritual values. This 
is essentially the point of view of 
the headmasters of the Australian 
private schools. Now, that such 
people have a right to organize 
their own schools I do not ques- 
tion. The United States Supreme 
Court settled the law on that point 
in the famous Oregon Case of 
1926. But I do question the hon- 
esty of their tactics when they at- 
tack the public schools in an at- 
tempt to undermine confidence in 
secular education. 

[ am well aware that in several 
English-speaking nations public 
funds are used to assist church-con- 
nected schools.. This is the prac- 
tice in England, Scotland, and to 
some degree in some Australian 
states. Whether the State and the 
church or churches can develop a 
working arrangement that pre- 
vents a State control of the church 
or church control of the State is 
another story. My concern is with 
the United States. We do not have 
and have never had an established 
church. To my mind, our schools 
should serve all creeds. The greater 
the proportion of our youth who 
attend independent schools, the 
greater the threat to our democratic 
unity. Therefore, to use taxpayers’ 
money to assist such a move ts, for 
me, to suggest that American so- 
ciety use its own hands to destroy 
itself. 

In some of our large Western 
cities, private schools are today at- 
tracting an increasing number of 
the sons and daughters of the well- 
to-do. To offset this, here in New 
England there seems to be a re- 
verse tendency for fathers who at- 
tended private schools to send their 
children to public schools. Where 
the national balance lies no one 
can say. But I cannot help regret- 
ting that private schools have been 
established in the last twenty years 
in certain urban areas where a 
generation ago a public high school 
served ALL the youth of the town 
or city. 

There is no use for us who are 
emotionally committed to public 
schools as schools for all to de- 
nounce or bemoan the growth of 
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Prelate Scores Dr. Conant’s School Stand 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of the Boston Catholic archdiocese 
takes issue with President James B. Conant of Harvard for saying in- 
dependent secondary schools lead to divisive attitudes in the community. 

Archbishop Cushing singled out Dr. Conant by name in attacking 
him during an Easter sermon at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross yesterday. 

The capacity congregation included Governor Paul A. Dever and 
Boston’s Mayor John B. Hynes. 

The prelate said he was ‘‘amazed, astonished and a little exasperated”’ 
at Dr. Conant’s statements, made last week before regional meeting of 
the American Association of School Administrators, in Boston. 

Archbishop Cushing said: 

‘‘When the president of Harvard announces in 1952 that independent 
schools operated for religious reasons have introduced ‘divisive attitudes’ 
into the American community, while not so much as passing reference 
to the past 300 years of educational history in Massachusetts . . . then 
he is either indulging in high humor or in something less attractive. 

“It took a long, long time—the time required for the poor finally to 
build their own private schools—before a university president was heard 
to announce that private religious schools are inconsistent with American 
democracy. 


Spiritual Education 


‘The early government of Massachusetts concerned itself with the 
spiritual education of the people, particularly the young. By spiritual 
education was then meant indoctrination at State expense in the teaching 
of congregationalism. 


‘“‘None of us would wish a return to the relations between church and 
State which then existed in Massachusetts or to the control of civil 
authority over pulpit and school which then existed in our State when 
it was still a Protestant Puritan Commonwealth. 

“But it is a little astonishing,’’ Archbishop Cushing continued, ‘‘to be 
told by the eminent speaker that ‘in recent years divisive attitudes’ have 
been brought into the community by our schools, by independent schools. 

“Can it be that President Conant intends to recommend that his own 
university and like universities be turned over to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts or to the Federal government, so that they become ‘citizens’ 
colleges,” to be operated in accordance with this newly found ‘American 
principle of a single public school system for all youth’?’’ 


(Associated Press report, Richmond News Leader, April 14, 1952.) 





private schools. The founding of 
a new independent school in a lo- 
cality is a challenge to those con- 
nected with public education. 
Granted the ‘snob aspect’’ of some 
of these new independent schools, 
nevertheless, I feel sure in many 
cases they would never have come 
into existence if the management 
of the local high school had been 
wiser. Education is a social proc- 
ess. This is a free country and 
people will not be pushed around 
by educators. What is required 
is for those concerned to improve 
the high schools; public school ad- 


ministrators must recognize the 
validity of some of the criticisms 
now directed against them in terms 
of the failure of the high school 
to provide adequate education for 
the gifted. The problem is espe- 
cially acute in metropolitan areas. 
The success of the private school 
in Australian cities should be a re- 
minder of where we may be 
headed. 

In terms of numbers involved, 
the dual nature of our present sys- 
tem may seem slight—-92 per cent 
of our secondary school pupils are 
in public schools. In terms of a 
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stratification of society on eco- 
nomic and religious lines, however, 
the duality is marked, indeed. In 
socio-economic terms, we are not as 
far from the English Public Schoo! 
system as we sometimes like to 
think. Chancellor McConnell of 
the University of Buffalo, report- 
ing on English education, notes 
the predominance of public school 
graduates (in the English sense) 
over grammar school graduates in 
the entrants to Oxford in 1948. 
A half a dozen of the best-known 
Eastern colleges in the United 
States would show a similar socia! 
phenomenon; they enroll some- 
thing like half their students from 
private Protestant schools, which 
encompass only a few per cent of 
an entire age group. But it is only 
fair to point out that these same 
colleges have been trying desperate- 
ly hard in the last twenty-five years 
to attract a larger number of pub- 
lic high school graduates, particu- 
larly from various regions of the 
country. They aim to be national 
in terms of geography and repre- 
sentative of all income groups: that 
they have to some degree succeeded 
in moving nearer their goal is, to 
me, a hopeful sign. 


Free Schools For All 


What is the basic objection to 
a dual system of education, you 
may ask. Or put it the other way 
round, what are the advantages of 
free schools for all? To ask these 
questions is almost to give the 
answers. If one accepts the ideal 
of a democratic, fluid society with 
a minimum of class distinction, 
the maximum of fluidity, the 
maximum of understanding 
between different vocational 
groups, then the ideal secondary 
school is a comprehensive public 
high school. If one has doubts 
about the ability of secular schools 
to promote the growth of moral 
and spiritual values, then these 
doubts must be weighed against the 
democratic objectives I have just 
listed. Similarly, if a family ques- 
tions the ability of a high school 
to prepare a gifted boy adequately 
for university work, the family 
will have to balance these misgiv- 
ings against the advantages to the 
boy of mixing with all sorts of 
people when he is young. 
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Of this much there can be no 
doubt. A society which wished 
generation after generation to per- 
petuate class distinction based on 
hereditary status would certainly 
demand a dual system of schools: 
so too would a society like that in 
the Province of Quebec which 
wishes to perpetuate two different 
cultural groups. A dual system 
serves and helps to maintain group 
cleavages, the absence of a dual 
system does the reverse. This is 
particulaly true of the secondary 
schools. Indeed, I would plead 
with those who insist on sending 
their children to denominational 
schools that they might limit their 
insistence on this type of education 
to the elementary years. 


Practicing Democracy 

Our liberties will only be secure 
in the hands of the people, Jeffer- 
son declared, and in the hands of 
the people with a certain “‘degree 
of instruction.” This _ belief 
coupled with the doctrine of equal- 
ity has led to an enormous expan- 
sion of secondary school and col- 
lege enrollment in the United 
States. With this expansion has 
come, by necessity, revolutionary 
changes in the curriculum of the 
schools. Unless one ts prepared to 
maintain the thesis that there 
should be one type of general edu- 
cation for the well-to-do, another 
for the poor, there can be no re- 
treat from the present position. 
And let me make it clear I advo- 
cate no retreat. Furthermore, in 
suggesting a greater emphasis on 
the indentification of the scholasti- 
cally gifted and their education in 
languages and mathematics, I have 
by no means repudiated the move- 
ment that has led to the liberalizing 
of our high school curriculum. 
Quite the contrary, I believe this 
movement should spread, for there 
are far too many public secondary 
schools today that are trying to use 
a program suitable for the intel- 
lectual development of a few as the 
basis of the general education of 
the many. There is too little effort 
made to develop a course in what 
has been called ‘“‘common learn- 
ings’” now used in some schools, 
but far too few. 

By organizing our free schools 
on as comprehensive a basis as pos- 
sible, we can continue to give our 
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children an understanding of de- 
mocracy by practicing it in school. 
Religious tolerance, mutual respect 
among vocational groups, belief in 
the rights of the individual are 
among the virtues that the best of 
our high schools now foster. An 
understanding of the political ma- 
chinery of our federal union, of the 
significance of the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of the common law, the 
distinction between decisions ar- 
rived at by ‘“‘due process’ and 
those obtained by social pressures 
—by duress—all this is now being 
achieved to some degree in the free 
public schools of this country. 

What the great public schools 
of England accomplished for the 
future governing class of that na- 
tion in the nineteenth century, the 
American high school is now at- 
tempting to accomplish for those 
who govern the United States, 
namely, all the people. A system 
of schools where the future doctor, 
lawyer, professor, politician, bank- 
er, industrial executive, labor 
leader, and manual worker have 
gone to school together at age fif- 
teen to seventeen is something that 
exists nowhere in the world out- 
side of the United States. That 
such schools should be maintained 
and made even more democratic 
and comprehensive seems to me to 
be essential for the future of this 
republic. The false antithesis be- 
tween education for the gifted and 
education for all American youth 
must be resolved. If this can be 
accomplished, then one demand for 
a further increase in private inde- 
pendent education will largely dis- 
appear. 

The growth of free public high 
schools in this country would in- 
dicate to me that public opinion 
in the United States has been com- 
mitted to a single, not a dual sys- 
tem of education. The history of 
the rest of this century will-prove 
whether or not the commitment is 
irrevocable. The verdict will de- 
pend, I believe, in no small measure 
on whether the comprehensive 
public high school can win a wide 
support. In short, can we have 
both uniformity and diversity in 
secondary education? My answer 
is that we can. The answer of this 
audience of school administrators, 
I feel sure, is that we must. 
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HEN a new gym was added 

to Kempsville High School, 
‘Sock Hops’’ became a weekly 
event with the students. The gym 
floor, which is the pride of all, 
started this new trend in dancing. 
Besides being fun, the sock hops 
also protect the surface of the im- 
mense hardwood floor on which 
only gym shoes, tennis shoes, socks, 
and bare feet are allowed. 

The boys’ and girls’ gym class- 
es are combined on Fridays for folk 
and social dancing, which is called 
a “‘sock hop.”’ This event is started 
by the grand march. The girls, 
lining up according to height, 
stand side by side at one end of the 
gym, facing the boys, who are 
lined up in a similar manner. As 
the music starts, the boy, with his 
left arm placed on his chest, meets 
the girl in the center of the gym. 
She places her right arm through 
the boy’s left arm. This method 
of starting the dancing relieves the 
tension of both and provides a 
partner for each student. 

At the end of the grand march, 
students parade down the center 
of the gym in couples. At this 
point they are divided into sets for 
folk dancing —- one or two folk 
dances are called. The Ed. Bur- 














Grand March 


locker Albums I and II are recom- 
mended. 

After the folk dancing, students 
are taught and reviewed in the cor- 
rect dance position, the box step, 
variations of the box step, and ad- 
ditional steps, such as the polka 
and the waltz. 


Change Your Partner 

When the instruction period has 
been completed, students dance 
with their partners. At the end of 
each dance partners are changed by 
a ‘‘Paul Jones’’, boys outside circle 
with girls inside, or change of sets. 

Everyone participates in the 
grand march. Only a few are ex- 
cused because of religious beliefs 
and doctor's excuses. All of these 
persons have brought written 
notes. The handicapped students 
who can participate do so in a 
limited manner: otherwise they 
are assigned to selecting the records 
and operating the machine. 

Instructors feel that participa- 
tion of the students in the Friday 
sock hops helps them gain poise 
and rhythm. Students realize, too, 
the necessity of good grooming and 
cleanliness. Sportsmanship is much 
in evidence, especially when the 
““‘beanpole’’ gets a ‘‘shorty’’ for a 
partner! 
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Spo tsmanship—“Beanpole” and “Shorty” 
for MAY, 1952 





Folk Dancing 


Correct Dance Position 
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LABOR AND TIME-SAVING 
PRACTICES in home living are 
taught in homemaking classes at Mon- 
roe Junior High School at Roanoke. 


OCATIONAL homemaking 

education in Virginia is con- 
ceived of as education in and for 
good home family living. It is 
focused upon the responsibilities, 
activities and privileges of family 
membership. Its purpose is to help 
each individual to be a happy, 
healthy, well adjusted person who 
is making, to the test of his abili- 
ty, a contribution to the well-being 
of his family and of other families 
in his community. Concentration 
of effort is on the here-and-now of 
family living. on the application 
of the most up-to-date informa- 
tion, and on the mest recently de- 
veloped techniques and skills in 
homemaking to present day prob- 
lems of family life. It is believed 
that such emphasis forms the best 
feundation and insurance for 
coping with problems which may 
arise at some future day, when 
new knowledge and new skills sup- 
plant the old, and when attitudes 
toward the importance of home- 
making which have been developed 
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Vocational 


Homemaking 


Education 


in Virginia 


by MARTHA CREIGHTON 


in earlier years will impell the in- 
dividual to seek and use the best 
current knowledge and practice. 
Hence, the school age pupil learns 
to accept and carry out responsi- 
bilities in his present family. He 
also learns to understand that 
family problems of concern are 
solved through the cooperative ef- 
forts and sharing of all members 
of the family. Adult members of 
homemaking classes give their at- 
tention to problems of immediate 
concern to them and their families, 
and apply the newest information 
and techniques to their solution. 


Family Life Problems 


Problems dealing with main- 
tenance of the health of the family 
through provision of adequate 
food, clothing, and housing; em- 
ployment of sound personal health 
and sanitary practices, and home 
care of the sick are always the con- 
cern of a large number of enrollees 
in homemaking classes for all age 
levels. Wise use of resources in 
time, energy and income-in pro- 
viding family necessities requires 
considerable attention. Beauty and 
expression of one’s concepts of 


beauty account for interest in home 
beautification, clothing selection 
and design. Child care interests 
the school age group because of 
smaller brothers and sisters or 
neighborhood children for whom 
they may be responsible, and 
naturally it is a matter of vital 
concern to the adults. The problem 
of getting along with family mem- 
bers and friends accounts for an- 
other important emphasis on 
family and social relations. ‘These 
general problems give insight into 
some eight or more major areas 
of study in the vocational program 
of homemaking education. 

The unique feature of the voca- 
tional program in homemaking 
education is the emphasis on learn- 
ing experiences in the home as well 
as in the class room. Practices 
tried out in school do not end 
there; rather they are tried out in 
the home under conditions peculiar 
to that home, and necessary modi- 
fications in the practice are made to 
fit home conditions. In the case 
of the high school pupil, the 
mother is co-teacher and both the 
homemaking teacher and mother 
work together to help the girl 





This article by Professor Martha Creighton, Head of 
Home Economics Education at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and former State Supervisor of Home Economics, rep- 
resents the fifth in a series of articles dealing with the broad 
field of Vocational Education. The writer is Vice-President 
of the American Vocational Association, Division of Home 
Economics, and is ex-officio member of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Virginia Vocational Association which is 
sponsoring the series of articles. 
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achieve satisfying results. Some- 
times these experiences are simple 
jobs where skill only is involved. 
Sometimes they are rather complex 
problems which require careful 
plans, choices of action to be 
made, and frequent examination 
of results. But it is this close tie-up 
of school and home learning that 
constitutes a significant character- 
istic of vocational homemaking 
education. 


Homemaking Education Grows 


Vocational homemaking educa- 
tion has been a part of Virginia's 
public school program since 1917, 
when through Congressional Act 
federal funds matched by State and 
local funds were made available. 
From a small beginning of two 
high schools, the program has 
grown to 385 schools having 
homemaking education depart- 
ments. Six State supported col- 
leges are approved by the State 
Board of Education for the train- 
ing of the teachers of home eco- 
A total of 93,451 per- 
sons were enrolled in homemaking 
classes in public schools of the 


nomics. 


DECORATING their homemaking department at Wilson Me- 
morial High School, Fishersville, is a joint activity of the Future 
Homemakers of America and Future Farmers of America. Floor 
refinishing is another joint work unit of these groups. 


State during the 1950-1951 
school term. Time and space do 
not permit elaborating on achieve- 
ments of the program as described 
in the last report of the State Sup- 
ervisor, but these achievements 
might serve to explain why during 
the 1950-1951 school term 74 
per cent of all girls in high schools, 
where the program was offered, 
either were taking home economics 
or had already had one or more 
years of instruction: why 3,109 
boys considered the course suffi- 
ciently valuable to give time to it; 
and why 52,755 adults sought 
the help of homemaking teachers. 

An integral phase of the voca- 
tional homemaking education pro- 
gram is the work of State Associa- 
tions of the Future Homemakers 
of America, for white girls, and 
the New Homemakers of America, 
for Negro girls. These 
rapidly growing or- 
ganizations accept for 
membership all high 
school pupils who are 
either enrolled or have 
been enrolled in home- 
making classes. ‘The 








emphasis of both these organiza- 
tions is on the development of 
pride and satisfaction in home- 
making and on contribution 
through specific projects to the 
maintenance and improvement of 
family living on the wider com- 
munity basis—local, State, nation- 
al, and international. One slogan 
which seems to motivate many of 
their projects is ‘Better Homes for 
a Better Nation.’ The feeling that 
their home and their family is their 
most precious possession is re- 
vealed in their concentration on 
family good times together. Dad- 
dy-date nights, mother-daughter 
and father-daughter banquets are 
regularly planned, and a weekly 
family - together night calls for 
special planning and work to pro- 
vide an interesting variety of activ- 
ities for all the family. 


CHILD CARE plays an important part in the 
homemaking program at Marion High School. Here 
the baby is being prepared for bed while the child 
awaits his bedtime story. 















EXHIBITS ON OUR VIRGINIA line the wall of the fourth grade classroom at Sugar Grove School in Smyth County. 
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Shown above is only a portion of this exhibit. The class is now engaged in a bird study, learning the habitat and build- 


ing homes for their feathered friends. 


Social Studies Class at Sugar Grove Makes 


Study of Virginia and Bird Lore 


by MRS. ELLIS M. CALHOUN 


cc] ET us take an imaginary trip 

through Virginia as we study 
our history: The Story of Virginia 
and Geography of Virginia’, said 
some fourth grade pupils after | 
had told them about my visit to 
Yorktown, Jamestown, and Wil- 
liamsburg where I saw ‘‘Common 
Glory.”’ 

Very few of my pupils had 
visited any of the large cities, so 
we decided to write the chambers 
of commerce in some of them for 
information. They responded 
promptly, sending us many in- 
teresting and helpful booklets. 
These we displayed in our class- 
room. 

We have enjoyed dramatizing 
Colonial Virginia and the lives of 
our great men. 

During our study of the caverns, 
we saw many slides in technicolor 
of the beautiful caverns in the 
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Shenandoah Valley. Each pupil 
also received a descriptive booklet 
on the caverns. 

A scrap book on Virginia was 
made, the pupils collecting inter- 
esting articles and pictures from 
our daily papers and magazines. 
Some made posters, collecting and 
mounting the different kinds of 
wood found in Virginia. 

Each pupil selected a character 
he liked best in our history on 
which he prepared a story. These 
interesting papers were read to the 
group. 

At the beginning of our work 
period we enjoyed singing “Old 
Virginia’, by John W. Weyland 
and Will H. Ruebush, as well as 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia’, 
our State song. 

This study has given our pupils 
a deeper love and appreciation for 
our Old Dominion. They realize 








Mrs. Calhoun teaches the 
fourth grade at Sugar Grove 
School in Smyth County. In- 
cidentally, this is believed to 
be the first article published 
in the JOURNAL from Sugar 
Grove_ birthplace of the editor. 





a few of the many contributions 
Virginia has made in helping to 
make this a great nation. 


Bird Club Organized 


Another activity enjoyed by the 
class was the organization of a 
Junior Audubon Bird Club. Of- 
ficers were selected from among the 
twenty pupils who joined the club, 
paying dues of fifteen cents each. 
The National Audubon Society of 
New York City supplied materials 
which consisted of a membership 
button and a set of six different 
kinds of birds and stories for each 
one. 

The class read interesting bird 
stories, learned many bird songs, 
and the boys made bird houses. 
During the winter months we fed 
and helped care for our birds. At 
the conclusion of this study, a 
program was given in our class- 
room on birds. 
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Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Explains 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


6! IS only natural that in dealing 
with an amount of money as 
great and with as many as are con- 
cerned that there be varying opin- 
ions as to what is best. 

There are those who sincerely 
feel that certain localities are not 
exerting the proper effort and that 
a rigid requirement to exert local 
effort should be included. On the 
other hand, there are those who 
just as sincerely believe that the 
State has left little source of tax- 
able revenue to the locality and 
that every time State appropria- 
tions are made additional burdens 
are placed on the localities. 

One of the first calls I received 
after the budget requests were made 
was that steps should be immedi- 
ately taken to have the requests 
endorsed with the stipulation that 
the localities not be required to put 
up additional funds. At the same 
time, the question was being seri- 
ously raised—What are the locali- 
ties to do? Do you mean you ex- 
pect the State to appropriate any 
such amount. 

There were others who believed 
with equal sincerity that the ADA 
appropriation should be frozen at 
what it was and everything put in 
equalization. 

There were those who became 
concerned about the epidemic of in- 
fluenza in certain localities and 
proposed legislation to meet what- 
ever loss that might result. 

There are those who say that 
the provisions for distributing the 
funds are too lenient and unfair to 
certain localities and there are 
others who say with equal em- 
phasis the opposite. 


There can be no disagreement in 
the fact that some localities are not 
doing what they should. I agree 
also that there are inequities when- 
ever we move to a system of dis- 
tribution which involves a change 
designed as a step to greatly im- 
prove salaries of over 22,000 
teachers and improve their facilities 
for teaching. 
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at Superintendents Annual Conference held 
in Roanoke, April 21-23. Reasons for dis- 
tribution of funds were set forth in his open- 
ing address on “A Challenge to Educational 


Leadership.” 


I am quite convinced that all 
factors which anyone might sug- 
gest have been considered. It is 
definitely recognized that some lo- 
calities have done much more than 
others even with greater ability. I 
am confident that they gain much 
satisfaction from this fact and I 
venture the assertion that in the 
long pull ahead they will have no 
regrets. I am equally as convinced 
that those who are lagging are 
conscious of the fact and they, too, 
in the long pull ahead will do their 
part and ultimately we will have 
equal educational opportunities” in 
so far as this is possible. 

There is a wide difference of 
opinion as to the best method of 
measuring ability and the same is 
true of measuring effort. We must 
have a better plan than we now 
have. We recognize this fact, the 
Governor recognizes it, the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly recog- 
nize it, and I am quite convinced 
you recognize it. 

The immediate concern, how- 
ever, was for our teachers. If we 
are to have the salary scale about 
which we have talked, there was 
only one way known to have it— 


(1) Determine the amount of 
money necessary 

(2) Appropriate the amount of 
money necessary 

(3) Make certain that the teacher 
below the scale received the 
amount necessary to put her 
on the scale and make certain 
that the failure of a locality 
not penalize a teacher. 


This was a difficult decision to 
make, believing so strongly in the 
encouragement of local effort and 
not discouraging it. 

We could not accomplish the 
above and at the same time guar- 


antee a full achievement of local 
effort. We chose the course we 
considered to be to the best interest 
of our teachers. 

I submit that the appropriation 
for teachers’ salaries is twice what 
it has ever previously been and I 
venture the statement that before 
the 1952-54 biennium closes there 
will have been greater local effort 
than ever previously exerted in the 
history of the Commonwealth. 

There will still be inequities. 
The important problem will not 
have been solved. Let no one be 
disillusioned in believing it has not 
been recognized. Governor Battle, 
at our request, has agreed to ap- 
point a Committee by Executive 
Order to work with us that we 
may as nearly as possible solve the 
problem prior to the next General 
Assembly. In this effort I solicit 
your full and earnest cooperation. 
I further advise and urge that those 
who may be lagging take every 
possible step to get their house in 
order. Voluntary action is so 
much more satisfactory than action 
forced by the statute. 


School Construction Expenditure 

During the period January 1, 
1950 through February 22, 1952, 
$97,122,731.00 has been ex- 
pended for school construction. 
$71,136,629.00, or 73%, has 
been spent from local funds, and 
$25,986,112.00, or 27%, from 
State funds. Twenty-two (22) 
counties and three (3) cities have 
spent less than 50% of the total. 

Thirteen (13) counties and one 
(1) city report no expenditure 
from State or local funds. 

Nineteen (19) counties and 
four (4) cities report expenditures 
from local funds but no expendi- 
ture from State funds. 
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Sponsored by the Rockbridge Education Association 


National Symphony Orchestra 


6¢ ONDAY was a red letter 
day here (Lexington) 
for music lovers. The children’s 
concert of The National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the afternoon 
in the VMI Field House was a 
remarkable experience. Packed 
into the bleacher seats and over- 
flowing onto the floor of the 
basketball court at the end of 
which the orchestra was seated, 
were between 4,000 and 4,500 
school children. They ranged in 
ages from 6 to 16 or more. 
“The attention and compara- 
tive quiet of the whole group 
(there was a bit of squirming 
among those spread over the floor) 
was a tribute to the charm of the 
conductor, the spell of the music 
and the training of the teachers. 
There appeared to be little need 
for supervision by the teachers in 
the hall. The children made an 
orderly entrance and returned to 
their school buses the same way. 
“The success of this concert 
should be a source of pride to the 
Rockbridge Education Association 


Comes to Lexington 





Children’s Concert Enthralls Music Lovers 


which sponsored it and to those 
who worked untiringly with 
them.”’ 

This editorial from The Rock- 
bridge County News tells part of 
the story about the concert for the 
school children of the county given 
in Lexington on March 3 under 
the sponsorship of the REA. 

The story began last September 
when the members voted unani- 
mously to sponsor such a project 
and Mrs. Harry Hodges, president, 
signed a contract with The Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington, D. C., Howard 
Mitchell, conductor. 


Cultural Experience 


From the beginning the teachers 
felt that this event should not be 
just a novel and pleasant entertain- 
ment for the students, but that it 
should be a rich educational and 
cultural experience. Most of the 
county children had never attended 
a symphony concert and after much 
thought, the following numbers 
were chosen as ones which might 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA COMMITTEE views their work. From left to 
right, Mrs. Maxine Matthews, ticket chairman; Mrs. B. Harry Hodges, presi- 
dent of Rockbridge Education Association; Mrs. Ralph Daves, executive 
director of the concert; J. Harry Tardy, elementary supervisor of Rockbridge 
County; J. G. Goodman, principal of Effinger High School and treasurer of 
the REA; and Mary Monroe Penick, music supervisor, Lexington schools. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Hook, principal and music supervisor of Fairfield High 
School and prime promoters of the concert, were absent when this picture 


was taken. 
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by Mary Monroe Penick 
Supervisor of Music 


Lexington Schools 


appeal to such an audience: 

Weber Overture to Oberon 

Stravinsky Firebird Suite 
Berceuse and Finale 
Porter-Bennett. . . Selections from 
Kiss Me Kate 
Dukas |The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
Rossini. Overture to William Tell 
(Now called The Lone 


Ranger Overture! ) 


Two sets of recordings of these 
numbers were ordered, one for the 
county schools and one for the 
Lexington schools. In addition to 
these, RCA charts of symphonic 
instruments and _ recordings of 
these instruments were sent to the 
various schools so that the children 
might learn to identify them by 
sight and sound. Material pertain- 
ing to the numbers on the program 
(information about composers, 
stories on which the music is based, 
main themes and their orchestra- 
tion) was mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to music teachers in the 
county. The recordings were used 
and well received in some of the 
schools. Students who had an op- 
portunity to hear and study them 
say that they enjoyed the actual 
concert far more than they would 
have had they not known the 
music in advance. 


Responsive Audience 


In spite of rain and mud, child- 
ren came from every school in 
Rockbridge County as well as from 
some in Bath and Botetourt. Even 
a two room school house near the 
West Virginia border sent a dele- 
gation of nine children. 

But it would be superficial to 
judge the success of the concert by 
the large numbers who attended. 
A true evaluation should take into 
account the quality of the program 

(Continued on page 29) 
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READING DEMONSTRATION conducted for the group working on problems in reading at Mecklenburg County 
Workshop by Mary York, Reading Consultant, St. Louis, Missouri Public Schools. 


Teacher Training Can Be Fun 


by W. H. SEAWELL 


Director of Instruction, Mecklenburg County 


For the past two years Mecklen- 
burg County has sponsored a 
Teachers’ Summer Workshop con- 
ducted by the University of Vir- 
ginia. Since this type of teacher 
training has become increasingly 
popular throughout Virginia and 
the nation, both in colleges and 
public school systems, it may be 
pertinent to relate some observa- 
tions from workshop experiences 
in Mecklenburg County during the 
past summer. 


Sponsorship 

Various methods of sponsorship 
have been used throughout the 
State. In some instances the school 
division employs consultants who, 
together with interested teachers, 
work on predetermined problems 
without college credit. In other 
cases the participants of these 
workshops are remunerated for 
their work. In a few cases the 
School Board pays the tuition cost 
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to the sponsoring college and par- 
ticipants receive college credit for 
their endeavors. In the seemingly 
more popular type the school divi- 
sion organizes and the sponsoring 
college conducts the workshop 
with the participants paying their 
Own tuition and receiving credit. 
The type of sponsorship that any 
division chooses would depend on 
financial resources and intent of the 
workshop. Mecklenburg County 
organized its workshop with the 
participants paying tuition and re- 
ceiving credit from the University 
of Virginia, the sponsoring agency. 


Pre-Planning 

Pre-planning is essential to the 
success of any workshop. Since 
consultants are usually strangers to 
the system, and are there only for 
two or three weeks, a certain 
amount of work must be done be- 
fore they arrive. 

In January, 1951, Mecklenburg 


teachers held a two-day, mid-term 
conference for evaluating the prog- 
ress they had made toward goals 
that were set up during the Pre- 
School Conference in August 


1950. 


Strengths and weaknesses were 
analyzed and goals and approaches 
toward the solution of problems 
were set up. At this conference the 
ground work was laid for the sum- 
mer workshop with the teachers 
setting up tentative problems and 
areas of work. From January until 
April these plans were discussed, 
and revised until three general areas 
remained: (1) Reading and its 
problems; (2) Art and its prob- 
lems; (3) Production of an infor- 
mation handbook for teachers. 


When plans had become con- 
crete in terms of problems, a pre- 
registration was held with each 
teacher indicating her choice of 
groups. The University was then 
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contacted and a successful search 
was made for consultants in the 
various problem areas. On the 
opening day the group was ready 
to proceed in an organized man- 
ner on predetermined problems. 


Conducting the Workshop 

It would be an endless task to 
describe all that took place during 
the two weeks of cooperative en- 
deavor. There were chosen: record- 
ers, committees, temporary com- 
mittees, permanent committees and 
chairmen. Lectures, panels, skits 
and demonstrations were pre- 
sented. Recreational functions and 
general assemblies were held. 
Films, libraries, charts, flat pic- 
tures and other materials were 
used. Every source possible in terms 
of teaching media and classroom 
organization was used. 


Evaluation 

During the closing days of the 
workshop an _ evaluation instru- 
ment was devised by a committee, 
the results of which may have 
bearing on the organization of 
future workshops: 

Time—Of the 52 participants, 
24 stated they preferred the work- 
shop at the same time, 28 desired 
an earlier date, 37 preferred a be- 
ginning hour of 9:00, 11 preferred 
8:30, and 4 preferred 8:00. 

From these stated desires we 
would assume that, since Mecklen- 
burg held its workshop the first 
two weeks in July, teachers prefer 
this type of activity as soon after 
the regular session closes as possible 
and at approximately 9:00 A. M. 
each morning. 

Comparison with regular college 
work—All of the 52 participants 
agreed that the workshop approach 
to teacher training was more valu- 
able to them as teachers than regu- 
lar college courses. 

Personal Outcomes — In re- 
sponse to the question ‘what effect 
has the workshop had on you?” 
31 said ‘Given new ideas’; 9 
stated ‘‘changed attitudes’; 24 an- 
swered ‘Stimulated  thinking’’; 
18 commented “‘Given new in- 
sight’; 8 said ‘Clarified think- 
ing’; 24 replied ‘““Broadened view 
point’. From these remarks we 
may conclude that the personal 
benefit to teachers would be largely 
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in gaining new ideas, stimulating 
thinking, and broadening view- 
points. 

Forty-nine of the 52 stated that 
the workshop had influenced their 
thinking greatly; 3 were influenced 
some; 30 stated that they had op- 
portunity to share their problems 
and ideas fully while 22 stated 
that they shared to some extent. 

Most Valuable Feature — In 
answer to the question ‘“What was 
the most valuable feature of this 
year's workshop?”’ the following 
responses were pertinent: 

“Fellowship”, ‘‘cooperation’’, 
‘sharing’, ‘“‘human relationship’, 
“working with common purpose”’, 
“democratic participation and 
leadership’. 


As the least valuable feature the 
group was unanimous on _ the 
humid. weather. (Temperature 95- 
98 degrees) . 


Evaluation of Consultants — 
The group was unanimous in stat- 
ing that the consultants did not 
take up too much time, and in 
answer to the question, ‘“‘How 
could the consultants have been 
more helpful?’’, the following 
quotations were numerous: — 
“They were O.K.!’’, “Swell!’’, 
“Wonderful!’’, ““The leadership 
rather than direction has been most 
pleasing’. 

General Session — The group 
agreed that general sessions for 
sharing work of the various groups 
were worthwhile (unanimous) 
and that they should be short and 
frequent rather than long and in- 
frequent. There was unanimous 
agreement that the problems dis- 
cussed in general sessions were 
practical instead of theoretical. All 
stated that adequate opportunity to 
ask questions was provided: 49 
stated that ample time for express- 
ing their ideas was allowed; while 
2 stated that ample time was not 
allowed and one felt her ideas were 
not good for the group. The parts 
of the general sessions that seemed 
most worthwhile to the group 
were: Inspirational devotionals, 
reports from groups, talks by con- 
sultants and special guests, and 
teacher conducted skits to illustrate 
problems they were working on. 

The group agreed that reports 
when read and too long did not 
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contribute to the effectiveness of; 


the general sessions. ; 


Implications for Teachtag»—' 
The teachers were asked ‘‘Do ‘you 
see any implication for teaghing 
children in the workshop way of 
learning?”’ ‘If so, what are they?”’ 
Some of the answers were: 


‘Group planning and participa- 
tion, learning to contribute and 
share, group evaluation and free- 
dom can make good learning situa- 
tions if handled correctly’. ‘‘We 
were helped in our weakest spots 
just as the teacher should help 
each child. Each had a chance to 
contribute’. “‘In the workshop we 
presented our problems and dis- 
cussed them; we worked on things 
that were especially important to 
us. We could do the same thing 
with children. We can work on 
their individual problems’. ‘““We 
learn by sharing experiences and 
working together in a pleasant at- 
mosphere’’. ‘“‘Lead children to solve 
their own problems’. 


Changed Attitudes—In answer 
to the question: “‘Has your atti- 
tude toward teaching been changed 
by the workshop?”’ “‘If so, how?” 
the following answers give the 
weight of opinion: “I realize how 
important it is to teach children on 
the basis of their ability to grasp 
materials, and to see that they have 
the proper materials’. ‘It makes 
me feel that subject matter isn’t as 
important as the development of 
the child’. ‘It gave me a better 
understanding of how to make 
teaching worthwhile: it can be a 
pleasure instead of a burden’. “‘I 
shall try harder to accept each pupil 
where he is and help him to be- 
come as good a citizen as possible’. 


Things the groups like most — 
In answer to the question ‘Will 
you list a few of the things you 
liked best about the workshop?”’ 
the following were most pertinent: 
“We worked on our own individ- 
ual problems. The fellowship, the 
democratic way of working, the 
lack of tension made it a happy ex- 
perience’. ‘‘It’s the first time any- 
one has ever zctually shown me 
how to do things.”’ 

—Yes workshops are beneficial 
and prove teacher training can be 
fun! 








History of the Old Dominion unfolds in 





VIRGINIA 
PAGEAN 


TRANGE things were going 

on in Robert E. Lee Junior 
High School in Lynchburg last 
May. A visitor may have seen 
boys and girls sewing wigs in so- 
cial studies classes, pressing long 
flowing dresses in clothing, making 
knee and shoe buckles in art, sing- 
ing or playing “Old Virginia’ or 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia”’ 
in vocal or instrumental music. 
dancing in physical education, or 
even knocking together a throne 
suitable for old Chief Powhatan 
in a woodshop class. 

Even the parents were busy. Oc- 
casionally a mother could be seen 
coming to school with a pattern 
under one arm and some material 
hanging over the other, to ask 
teacher if this were the right pat- 
tern or if the material were suit- 
able. 

If the visitor had arrived at the 
right moment, he would have seen 
some fathers bringing in antique 
furniture or candlesticks of various 
periods. 

Teachers with a free period were 
dashing to other schools in the 
vicinity or spending an afternoon 
at the Little Theatre borrowing 
costumes. We needed a good many 
costumes, too, to outfit the 260 
pupils who were to be in A Vir- 
ginia Pageant which was presented 
by the Social Studies Department 
in celebration of Virginia Day. 

Really, more than the 260 in 
the program participated, as many 
others were busy helping to find 
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Department 
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or make props, doing research and 
writing scenes. 

The fourth graders of the city 
were excited, too, as they were in- 
vited to a performance since they 
were studying Virginia History. 

Altogether the program which 
lasted a little more than an hour 
was presented four times. Our prin- 
cipal, J. A. Pickard, had a color 
movie made of it so that future 
pupils may enjoy it too. 

How did this all come about? 
Well, the Social Studies Depart- 
ment decided first to stress Virginia 
History as its yearly project, and 
to do this by means of a play or 
pageant. Three of us got together 
in the evenings, planned the pro- 
gram, and wrote the introductions 
to each act or scene. Then, acts 
were divided among members of 
the department, who with pupils’ 
help wrote the script for various 
acts and scenes. 

Two girls, beautifully dressed in 
old styled evening gowns, read the 
introductions from silver books, as 
expert curtain pullers opened and 
closed various curtains to give the 
effect of out-of-doors or in-doors 
for different scenes. 


Colorful Scenes Portrayed 


There were twelve acts which 
were divided into one, two or three 
scenes. Act | entitled, Early Days 
at Jamestown, was colorful with 
an out-door Indian skit portraying 
the Pocahontas story and _ the 
crowning of big, proud “‘King’”’ 
Powhatan. Act 2 was called the 
Red Letter Year. The maids were 
lovely, though a bit bewildered by 
the strangeness of the new country 
in which they had just arrived, 
but the husbands-to-be soon made 
them feel more at home. 






SURROUNDED by the State flag and 
the State flower, dogwood, the nar- 
rator unfolds chapters from the history 
of the Old Dominion as scenes are pre- 
sented in Virginia Pageant at Robert 
E. Lee Junior High School in Lynch- 
burg. 


A quartet of boys, typically 
garbed and colored, represented the 
coming of the Negroes by singing 
the old spiritual, ““Who Dat A- 
Knockin At Mah Door?”’ 

The Burgesses were impressive 
as they discussed laws they must 
pass in this their first meeting as a 
representative assembly. 

In Act 3, Patrick Henry came to 
life as sketches were shown of 
varying stages of his life from a 
young, carefree boy to an old man 
whose advice was still being sought 
by younger leaders. 

One might have thought that 
time had slipped back to 1776, as 
he watched Thomas Jefferson 
meditate, write, read over what he 
had written, think, and write 
again, as he penned the immortal 
lines ‘‘We hold these truths to be 
self evident . 

From the Jefferson act, we 
paused for one of the prettiest 
scenes of all called, Lighter Mo- 
ments, before going on to Act 6 
and George Washington. A group 
of boys and girls colorfully dressed 
in wigs and period costumes danced 
the minuet. 

We then saw George Washing- 
ton proceeding along his way to 
New York to his inauguration, and 
again as he was taking the Oath 
of Office. 


(Continued on page 28) 








Fifty Years Ago 


Fifty years ago, on July 3, 1902, the 
first convention of the permanently 
organized Virginia State Teachers As- 
sociation met at the University of Vir- 
ginia in Charlottesville. It is signifi- 
cant that H. H. Walker, today’s presi- 
dent of this first permanent organiza- 
tion continuing through fifty years 
hails from the city of Charlottesville. 

Several state-wide teachers organi- 
zations had existed prior to this, the 
latest known as The Virginia Teachers 
League, whose minutes of July 30, 
1901, record that “It was moved and 
carried that the President appoint a 
committee of five including the chair 
to report at the meeting tonight on 
permanent organization. The chair ap- 
pointed the following: 

Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, 
Salem, Chairman 

Professor J. E. Allen, Newport News 

Miss Nannie Davis, Lynchburg 

Miss C. S. Parrish, Lynchburg.” 

Professor Willis A. Jenkins of Ports- 
mouth was then president. 

Minutes of the following day, July 
31, 1901, further record that “The 
committee on permanent organization 
reported some changes in the consti- 
tution which after a spirited discus- 
sion were adopted. The principal 
changes were the clause which changed 
the name to Virginia State Teachers 
Association, and the membership clause. 

Thus this re-organization at Char- 
lottesville in July 1902, bringing to- 
gether all the independent organiza- 
tions of teachers throughout the State, 
may fairly be called the birth of the 
Virginia Education Association, al- 
though it did not assume that name 
until 1925. 

A fore-runner with a similar name, 
known as the Educational Association 
of Virginia, organized in Petersburg 
in 1863 had died in 1882, holding its 
last meeting in Charlottesville. In the 
next two decades, there were several or- 
ganizations none of which had a State- 
wide reach or embraced all levels of 
educational effort. 

The Educational Association was 
succeeded in 1884 by the Virginia 
Teachers Reading Circle. Dr. F. V. N. 
Painter of Roanoke College was its first 
president. This organization made an 
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earnest effort to reach the public ele- 
mentary school teachers. The Virginia 
Teachers’ Reading Circle was succeeded 
by a new Virginia Educational Asso- 
ciation which was organized at the 
Virginia summer school of methods 
conducted by Superintendent E. C. 
Glass and Willis A. Jenkins. State 
Superintendent John E. Massey was its 
president. At Mount Jackson, in 1898, 
Dudley R. Cowles, Willis A. Jenkins 
and others organized the Virginia 
Teachers League. This League con- 
fined its activities to the teachers of 
the elementary schools. 

At the meeting of the Virginia 
Teachers’ League in Staunton on July 
30, 1901, the name, Virginia State 





Teachers Association, was adopted and 
the change in the Constitution and 
By-Laws suggested for approval in the 
next annual meeting, which was held 
at Charlottesville from July 3-5, 1902, 
made it possible for all the educational 
forces of the State to be organized 
into one great Association. R. C. 
Stearnes of Salem was made president, 
A. H. Foremen of Norfolk, secretary, 
and N. P. Painter of Roanoke, treas- 
urer. 

The Golden Anniversary of this first 
permanent organization, embracing all 
fields of education, will be celebrated 
at the annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, October 


21-24, 1952. 





cc NIT Y—a symbol of unity. 

U Pocahontas might be consid- 
ered a symbol of unity between the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States,”’ said a Thomas Jefferson 
High School senior. 

And other members of the TJ 
Forum, a club sponsored by the 
History Department of the Rich- 
mond high school, felt that way 
too. So when the British clergy- 
man, Dr. Daunton Fear, asked aid 
in restoring Pocahontas’ burial 
place, the group decided to parti- 
cipate in this program. 

Realizing that the most effective 
way to interest the entire student 
body in such a plan would be an 
assembly, the group devoted its an- 
nual program to this subject. An 
announcement of it was published 
in the Jeffersonian, the school pa- 


— A Link in International Relations 


per, and posters advertising the sub- 
ject were displayed in the halls. 

Several members were selected to 
take part in the program, and Dr. 
J. L. Blair Buck of the English- 
Speaking Union was invited to 
speak about the interest of that or- 
ganization in the project. It was 
decided that two student speakers 
would tell the story of Pocahontas’ 
life and the present situation at 
Gravesend. 

A biographical sketch of Poca- 
hontas was given by one student, 
taking the audience back to James- 
town in the time of the early col- 
onists. The starving settlers and 
the maiden who protected them by 
her friendship were vividly pic- 
tured. The tale of her renunciation 
of her people, her home, and her 
religion to follow her English hus- 
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band was climaxed by Ruth’s 
words—‘‘for whither thou goest, I 
will go; and where thou lodgist, 
I will lodge; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” 

Summing up previous state- 
ments, the student concluded, ““We 
as Americans, the descendants of 
the English colonists, owe to her a 
great debt. She established a prin- 
ciple of toleration and good will 
among nations. ‘The great cour- 
age of this shy Indian girl who did 
so much to cement the relationship 
between England and her colony 
Virginia must never be forgotten.”’ 

Another student then gave rea- 
sons for supporting the restoration 
of St. George’s Church, burial 
place of Pocahontas. The tale was 
told which too often has its coun- 
terpart in the United States of the 
rapid march of Gravesend’s indus- 
trial and commercial expansion 
which threatens to obliterate St. 
George’s. ‘“This church stands as 
a reminder of the closeness of the 
backgrounds and people of Britain 
and America. It symbolizes inter- 
national relationship, something 
which in these times cannot be em- 
phasized too much. Remember 
how we've said that Pocahontas 
welcomed the foreigners to her 
country, took their religion as her 
own, and helped to better the re- 
lationship between her people and 
the English. What better way 
could we carry on this good rela- 
tionship than by having this chapel 
of Unity for all faiths and nation- 
alities 

As a finale, a Forum member, 
clad as an Indian, posed as the 
statue of Pocahontas at James- 
town, seeming with her out- 
stretched hands to symbolize that 
brotherhood taught by her adopted 
religion. With the singing of 
‘From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water’’, the curtains were drawn; 
one more step toward better inter- 
national relations and world 
brotherhood had been taken. 


BY Mrs. A. A. MARKS AND 
Mrs. F. T. MATTHEWS 

Sponsors, Forum, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Rich- 


mond 


(Cuts courtesy of Pocahontas, an authentic 
and inspiring historical motion picture, 16mm 
sound, color, 35 min., available from Audio- 
Visual Aids Section, Presbyterian Book Store, 
Richmond, Virginia.) 
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Can you find 
the railroad 


in this picture 7 





WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided mis- 
sile takes off and rips skyward at 3,500 
miles an hour. In a few minutes the very 
gates of outer space are reached, for 
these giant rockets can climb more than 
100 miles above the earth’s surface! 

But what in the world do these out- 
of-this-world weapons have to do with 
America’s railroads? 

To make the steel that goes into the 
missile takes tremendous quantities of 
such raw materials as iron ore and coal 
and limestone originating in various 
parts of the country. It also takes a vast, 
efficient railroad network to carry these 
vital materials to the steel mills — and 
to carry the finished steel to the missile 
manufacturer. 

And the electronic circuits that are 
to launch, steer and explode the missile 
are brought to the manufacturer by 
the railroads. The manganese catalyst, 








the hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — 
all needed to power the missile’s super- 
sonic flight — are also assembled by the 
railroads. Delivery of the finished mis- 
sile? That, too, is a railroad job! 

Indeed, almost all the thousands of 
things that are needed for American 
defense are carried by America’s rail- 
roads. It takes railroads to do the tre- 
mendous and complex job of transpor- 
tation that national defense demands. 
Bazookas and bayonets, planes and 
parachutes, rifles and range finders — 
the U.S. is getting what it needs to stay 
strong and free, and the railroads are 
playing an essential part in getting this 
gigantic job done! 


\>* You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 





Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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Virginia Pageant 


(Continued from page 25) 


It would not have been com- 
plete without scenes of A Famous 
First Lady, Dolly Madison, as a 
great hostess and also as she saved 
the Declaration of Independence 
from being burned during the War 
of 1812. 

When Robert E. Lee made his 
great decision, we are told that 
some in the audience wept. Lee's 
generals made a great impression 
as they helped him map out his 
campaign. 

The singing of “Old Virginia’’ 
by a chorus again lent variety. 

By this time we had shown 
only a small portion of Virginia's 
History. In Act 10, with a group 
of sightseers we visited Virginia's 
Hall of Fame and learned of all 
her famous sons and daughters 
from early colonial days to the 
present time. This was quite an 
unusual picture with so many 
varied costumes from Pocahontas’ 
Indian dress, a pioneer suit com- 
plete with coonskin cap, Wilson’s 
striped trousers and high top hat 
to Senator Carter Glass’ business 
suit. 

Then, as once again Virginia 
has been called upon to help pro- 
tect democracy against its foes, a 
group of boys and girls in uniform 
representing the army, the navy, 
the air force, and the marines stood 
at attention as the school band 
played and the chorus sang the 
service songs of each of the branches 
of the armed forces. 

As a grand finale the entire cast 
crowded the stage and sang with 
much gusto “Carry Me Back To 
Old Virginia’. 

It meant weeks of worry, days 
of work, but we feel that parents, 
teachers and pupils learned a great 
deal about Virginia’s History. We 
had fun too. You should try it! 





A Nursery School to serve as a 
laboracory for the departments of edu- 
cation and psychology will be estab- 
lished at Mary Baldwin College, Staun- 
ton, beginning next October. Students 
will observe methods of nursery school 
education under the direction of 
trained supervisors. 
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Spiritual Fatigue 


When a cycle of moral letdown overtakes us many explanations follow. 
Perhaps it is an understatement to say that we are then suffering from 
spiritual fatigue. When not physically fit, not accustomed to reasonable 
or unusual exercise, it is natural to expect physical fatigue. If not condi- 
tioned morally and spiritually to meet the unusual present stresses, spirit- 


ual fatigue and breakdown ensue. 


The causes no doubt are many. In a democratic society the controls 
are from within us, not imposed by the taboos of the tribe, or the man- 
dates of the State. Statute law does impose a system of controls but only 
for those who have not developed self-control in relation to the social 


group of which they are a part. 


It is discouraging, maybe frightening, that in a democracy so many 
contradictions exist, sometimes more than others, under the confusion, 
inconsistencies, stresses, extravagances, and bad examples of the period. 
The remedy is found basically in sound education in the home, the 
school, the church, and the community. This education is gained through 
both precept and example; is formal and informal, resulting, if adequate, 
in self-management and control, made increasingly effective by practice. 
Such spiritual conditioning is to morals and conduct what physical con- 
ditioning is to bodily exercise and endurance. 


W. T. Sanger, President 
Medical College of Virginia 





The Elementary Classroom 
Teacher in the Music 
Program 


The elementary teachers of the 
Richmond City Schools have partici- 
pated recently in a series of Workshop 
activities offered by music consulting 
teachers. This was in response to many 
requests from elementary teachers for 
additional in-service training. 

These Workshop meetings were held 
once a week after school with no fee 
charged and no credit offered. At- 
tendance was entirely voluntary. 

Through a questionnaire the ele- 
mentary teachers expressed their in- 
terest in tonette playing and instruc- 
tion, review of music fundamentals, 
painting to music, rhythm instruments, 
creative rhythms, class piano, singing 
and autoharp and bells. These were 
virtually free music lessons, interest 
in which was prompted by the teach- 
er’s desire to improve her personal 
training and ability. 

It is planned to continue each ac- 
tivity as long as there is interest. It is 
planned, also, to offer any or all of 
these Workshop activities to any teach- 
ers who may wish to continue or other 
teachers who may wish to participate 
beginning next year. 

Class Piano was offered to those 
who knew nothing about the piano 
keyboard. The chordal approach was 
used from the first lesson, that is, sim- 
ple five-tone melodies with tonic and 
dominant chords. The sub-dominant 


chord and transposition to the key of 
“g” have been introduced. Although 
the teachers are getting reading experi- 
ence from an adult piano book, the 
present emphasis is on ear training and 
chordal accompaniment. At the com- 
pletion of four lessons many are play- 
ing “America” and “Jingle Bells” 
quite acceptably, in addition to shorter 
and easier melodies. 

The Music Department has been 
pleased with the enthusiastic response 
of the elementary teachers. The music 
consulting teachers already have be- 
gun to see improvement in the music 
program developed by those who at- 
tended this Workshop. 

By Jeanette Sexton 
Music Consulting Teacher 
Richmond Public Schools 


Bond Record in Falls Church 


Falls Church High School has 
reached $1,853.30 in sales of U. S. 
defense bonds and stamps on its goal 
of $2,000 for the school year. Of this 
amount, approximately $500 have 
been purchased by members of the 
faculty. Outstanding work has been 
done by the eighth and ninth grades. 
The savings program is conducted by 
the Student Council under the teacher 
sponsorship of Julia C. Gunn. 


Advice to Teachers Who Wish 
to Teach in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland is available from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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National Symphony 
(Continued from page 22) 


and the response of the audience. 
As far as these are concerned, it is 
interesting to note the comments 
of some of the younger listeners: 

“The symphony orchestra is as 
exciting or more exciting than a 
very interesting movie.”’ 

“The reason I like the sym- 
phony orchestra was because they 
were well mannered players. They 
knew when it was their turn to 
play and you did not hear them 
hitting wrong cords. I think their 
orchestra is just grand.”’ 

“If the leader of the orchestra 
wanted the men to play the 
drums, he put his arm down on 
his stomach.” 

“The song I liked the best was 
the third. Mr. Mitchell didn’t tell 
the story right, but in spite of that 
I think it was a real hit.”’ 

“T give my thanks to all the 
people who made it possible for 
the orchestra to come to Lexing- 
ton.” 

The success of this venture is 
attributed to the following factors: 

1. The enthusiasm and hard 
work of the members of REA. 

2. The efficiency of the co-or- 
dinator, Mrs. Ralph Daves, pro- 
prietor of the local music store. 

3. The fact that we were al- 
lowed to schedule the concert at 
2 p. m. on a school day, thus 
freeing the school buses and facili- 
tating the transportation problem. 

4. The small admission fee 
charged—25¢ for school children 
and $1.00 for adults. 

5. Good publicity. 

6. The wit and good humor of 
the conductor, Howard Mitchell, 
who in addition to being an ex- 
cellent conductor, is the father of 
five and has a sympathetic under- 
standing of children. 





New Citizenship Day 

The Seventh National Conference on 
Citizenship is planned around the new 
Citizenship Day this year and is sched- 
uled to be held September 17-19, in 
Washington, D. C. The theme is ““The 
Constitution and the Citizen.” 

The Conference is co-sponsored by 
the United States Department of Jus- 
tice and the National Education Asso- 
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ciation through its Citizenship Com- 
mittee and Defense Commission and is 
participated in by a thousand organi- 
zations and agencies. 

The proposal to change Citizenship 
or I am An American Day from the 
third Sunday in May to September 17 
and to combine it with Constitution 
Day hitherto held on September 17 was 
endorsed by the Citizenship Conference 
Planning Committee over a year ago. 
Later a joint resolution, introduced to 
Congress, was adopted by both the 
House and Senate and was signed on 
February 29 by President Truman in 


a special ceremony at the White House. 

Among the reasons accepted by Con- 
gress for the change were: (1) In 
many communities short term schools 
are closed or are in the midst of com- 
mencement exercises, precluding their 
participation, (2) The time is too near 
Memorial Day, Flag Day, Armed Forces 
Day (the day preceding “I Am An 
American Day”), and Mothers’ Day, 
thereby concentrating celebrations too 
closely for the people generally, and 
also placing too heavy duty on patriotic 
groups that participate actively in all 
of these activities. 
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ee NATIONS COULDNT. And there are people in this country who are 
trying to push America down the same road. 


They don’t speak out for socialism openly — they know most Americans don’t 
want it. Instead, they give persuasive reasons for the steps that lead to socialism. 


There’s one clue that witkhelp you recognize this hidden socialism. It’s the 
old line: “Let the federal government do it—or run it —or take it over—or own 
and operate it.”” When you hear that, look out. 

For the more things the federal government runs, the closer we are to 
socialism — whether we want it or not—and the fewer rights and freedoms we 
have left for ourselves. 

America can escape socialism — here’s how you can help: Recognize the steps 
that lead to it. Help your friends and neighbors see the danger. And use your 


ballot wisely! 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER”—Sundays—ABC—9:15 P. M., Eastern Time 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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Honors 


Superintendent Ramsey 
Serves 25 Years 





Harold W. Ramsey, Superintend- 
ent of Franklin County Schools, was 
honored for his 25 years of outstanding 
service as superintendent, at a banquet 
of the Franklin County Education As- 
sociation, in the new Franklin County 
High School Cafeteria, Rocky Mount, 
on April 18. A coffee service was pre- 
sented Mr. Ramsey by the Association 
as a “token of love and appreciation 
in recognition of his noteworthy 
achievements in the field of education 
and of his superior intellect, broad 
vision, and untiring efforts through 
the years, which have been responsible 
for the remarkable progress of educa- 
tion in Franklin County, culminating 
in the completion this year of the beau- 
tiful, new, modern Franklin County 
High School.” 

Mr. Ramsey has been superintendent 
of the Franklin County Schools since 
August 1, 1927. Prior to that, he was 
teacher and principal for 5 years in the 
county school system. He received 
AB and MA Degrees from the College 
of William and Mary in 1927 and 
1940. He has been a member of the 
Board of William and 
Mary College since 1946 and Secretary 
of the Board since 1950. 


of Visitors 
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All— 


Mr. Ramsey was elected to Phi-Beta- 
Kappa in 1928. Other honorary mem- 
berships include Phi Delta Gamma 
(National Forensic Society) and Kap- 
pa Phi Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi 
(Education Honor Societies) . 

During World War II, he served 
as Appeal Agent for the Franklin 
County Draft Board and as Chairman 
of the Franklin County Ration Board. 

He is president of the Rocky Mount 
Rotary Club, organized in 1951. He 
is also a member of the Superintend- 
ents’ Advisory Council from Region 8. 

During the rast several years, Mr. 
Ramsey has served on school building 
surveys in 10 counties in Virginia, out- 
side his home county. He is a past 
officer of the VEA, a member of the 
National Education Association, and of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. He is also Vestryman 
and Senior Warden of Trinity Episco- 
pal Church. 





NEA Annual Meet 


Virginia will be represented at the 
1952 Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association at De- 
troit, Michigan, June 30-July 4. 

Headquarters for the Virginia dele- 
gation will be found in Room 1471, 
Hotel Statler. 
quested to register at the headquarters 
room and to share in dispensing Vir- 
ginia hospitality to visitors. Delegates 


All Virginians are re- 


will be requested to indicate the hours 
they are willing to serve as hests and 
hostesses in the headquarters rocm. De- 
tailed plans will be mailed to delegates. 
Lists of delegates should be sent to 
both the NEA and VEA promptly 
upon appointment. Each local asso- 
ciation affiliated with NEA is entitled 
to one representative for every 100 
members or major fraction thereof. 
The Virginia breakfast is scheduled for 
Tuesday morning, July 1. 


ERSONS AND H VENTS 


Tribute to 
Mrs. Emma Owens Euliss 





Owens 


Mrs. Emma Euliss, 
science teacher at James Monroe High 
School, retired within the past year 
after completing 42 years in Fred- 
ericksburg. Recently she has been an 
outstanding substitute teacher and is 
still a vital part of the local educa- 
tional picture. 

To obtain her own education, Mrs. 
Euliss attended the old Fredericksburg 
College, Farmville State Normal 
Schcol (now Longwood), University 
of Virginia, College of William and 
Mary, and Mary Washington College. 

Mrs. Euliss, who started in 1901 
teaching the sixth and seventh grades, 
has taught over 7,000 students. Dur- 
ing the past three decades she has 
taught only science. Her students 
have included doctors, nurses, dieti- 
cians, lawyers, teachers, and business 
men. She has taught many of the 
teachers on the present faculty and 
every member of the Fredericksburg 
School Board except one, and he was 
not educated in Fredericksburg. 

Last spring when she broke ground 
for the new high school in Fredericks- 
burg she said, “Nothing could have 
given me a bigger thrill than shoveling 
up that first spade of dirt; I know 
I will always te a part of the Fred- 
ericksburg schools.” 

Through the years she had many 
student teachers from Mary Washing- 
ton College under her supervision and 
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she feels that there are over 50 teach- 
ers in Virginia and elsewhere that she 
has gladly helped in getting a start in 
a noble profession. 

Teaching under five different super- 
intendents, there have naturally been 
many policy changes affecting Mrs. 
Euliss’ teaching career. One basic 
principle has remained, however, 
throughout her career, and Mrs. Euliss 
states it as, “I have tried to get the 
boys and girls in my science classes to 
see that life is a sacred thing; that 
Christianity can be made practical, 
and that the knowledge of living 
things and obedience to God’s laws of 
the universe will help them find their 
rightful place in the world’s work.” 


Guy H. Brown, superintendent of 
schools, remarked about her classroom 
characteristics as, “a loyal, conscien- 
tious, and enthusiastic teacher. The 
imprint of her many fine years of 
service will always be felt at James 
Monroe High School.” 


Today Mrs. Euliss is still living a full 
life and she now has time for her hob- 
by of oil painting. 





Mrs. Hinkel Is Honored 
At Banquet 





The Weyers Cave School faculty 
honored Mrs. Alice Wills Hinkel 
with a banquet at Heatwole’s Restau- 
rant Friday evening, March 28. Mrs. 
Hinkel, who has been teaching in the 
public schools for 48 years, is retiring 
at the end of the current school year. 

Following supper, M. B. Leavell, 
master of ceremonies, led the group 
in singing. After a few games, a 
speech of tribute was given by one of 
Mrs. Hinkel’s former students, Gladys 
Wonderley. Similar comments were 
made by Mrs. George Dice who has 
been teaching with Mrs. Hinkel for a 
number of years and by Mr. Leavell 





who has been her administrator for 
seven years. 

As a final gesture of friendship Mrs. 
Hinkel was presented a gift of a navy 
blue quilted robe and slippers. 

The following faculty members and 
guests were present: Mrs. Alice Hinkel, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Leavell, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Dice, Edythe Skelton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul S. Myers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Driver, Mrs. Vada Phillips, 
Florence Hawse, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Harmon, 
Gladys Wonderley, and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Armstrong. 

“Mrs. Hinkel’s patience and kind- 
ness have influenced more than 1,500 
students in this long period of service,” 
said one of her co-workers. 





Dr. Smithey Honored 

Dr. William R. Smithey, pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education at the 
University of Virginia for the past 32 
years, was honored at a dinner on April 
26 at the Albemarle Hotel, Charlottes- 
ville. Dr. Smithey retires from active 
service this year. A volume of memoirs 
containing letters and greetings from 
former students and colleagues was 
presented Dr. Smithey on this occasion. 
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Tribute to Ottie Craddock 


Longwood College and the State of 


Virginia experienced an_ irreparable 
loss in the retirement of Ottie Crad- 
dock, Assistant Professor of Business 
Education. She came to Farmville 
State Teachers College in 1923 and 
retired from Longwood College in 
June, 1950, after a year’s leave of 
because of ill health. She 
joined the faculty as instructor of 
handwriting and methods of teaching 
handwriting in public schools, and as 


absence 


supervisor of student work in the 
To the uninitiated, 
this would seem to be merely routine, 
but Miss Craddock found varied and 
original ideas for stimulating interest 


Training School. 


and effort on the part of teachers and 
pupils. 

She received her Master’s degree 
To this 
she added special work in summer 
schools and a research study of hand- 
writing in teacher-training institu- 


from Columbia University. 


tions. Because of an increasing de- 
mand for instruction in typewriting, 
Miss Craddock returned to Columbia 
University to qualify herself for this 
work. Then when the State Board of 
Education agreed for all the state col- 
leges, under its jurisdiction, to incor- 
porate a Department of Business Edu- 
cation, she took her place on the staff 
of the new department at Longwood 
and continued until her retirement. 
She was always particularly interested 
in the business students and. their cor- 
related activities, especially the student 
teaching. Her interest, assistance, and 
encouragement followed them into 
their teaching and office positions, and 
they continued to count her as a wise 
counsellor and valued friend. Her co- 
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workers in the Department of Busi- 
ness Education held her in high esteem 
and valued her contribution to the 
success and growth of the Department. 
In extra-curricular activities of the 
College, Miss Craddock rendered val- 
uable service. For years she was the 
sponsor of the Eastern Shore Club, 
and is held in affectionate regard by 
the alumnae in that area. She has 
been secretary of the Robert Frazer 
Memorial Loan Fund, formerly the 
Normal League Loan Fund. For the 
fiftieth anniversary of Longwood Col- 
lege her task, a tremendous one, was 
to obtain information about the col- 
lege personnel of those years. Its suc- 
cess was shown in the display of let- 
ters, books, magazine articles, and 
other evidences of their accomplish- 
ments. She helped to guide the Com- 
mercial Club, and is a valued honorary 
member of the 
Alumnae. 


Association of 


Her executive ability has been 
recognized in local, state and national 
organizations. She has been head of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of Johns 
Memorial Episcopal Church. In the 
Farmville Branch of the American As- 


sociation of University Women she has 
served as chairman of the Fellowship 
Committee, as member of the Program 
Committee, and has held other offices. 
In the Daughters of American Revo- 
lution, she was chairman of the Girl 
Homemakers Committee. Always 
present at the annual meetings of the 
Virginia Education Association, she 
was for a long period secretary of the 
Department of Handwriting and re- 
sponsible for exhibits which were 
eagerly anticipated by teachers of the 
State. For four years, she was secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors. 

Miss. Craddock exemplifies loyalty, 
devotion to ideals, forgetfulness of self 
in service to others. She has given 
freely of time, thought and help to 
students with problems of social and 
material nature, and to older people 
who felt the loneliness and dependence 
of age. Because of her talent for mak- 
ing and holding friends, she would say, 
with Abou Ben Adham, “‘Write me as 
one who loves his fellowmen.” 

Carrie Brown Taliaferro, Chairman 

Alice C. Wynne 

M. L. Landrum 
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when Washington made his headquarters at Wythe 
House, dined at Raleigh Tavern and courted 
Martha Custis. In addition to its historic 
importance, Williamsburg is a complete 
vacation community with something of in- 
y! i terest for everyone. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
cycling, garden tours, motor trips. Fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels, colonial guest houses 
and restored taverns. 


WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
Single from $3.50 * Double from $5 


WILLIAMSBURG INN 
Singlefrom$7 . Double from $10 


For free materials and information 
on School Journeys write J. N. 
McArthur, Goodwin Building, 
Williamsburg, Va. ‘ 





For reservations: write direct to 
S. T. McCaskey, see travel agent 
or Williamsburg Res. Off., 630 gaummmee 
Fifth Ave., N. Y.CIrcde 6-8896. ie oe 
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Refreshment thats 
Nourishing, too! 





Growing youngsters can 
enjoy their way to good health 
with nourishing Sealtest ice 
cream ...a healthful food 
to build strong bones and 
healthy bodies. 


Southern Dairies 





PRODUCTS 





Geography Teachers Meet 


The National Council of Geography 
Teachers will hold its annual meeting 
in Washington, D. C., August 6-7, 
at the Statler Hotel. The meeting will 
be in connection with the 17th Con- 
gress of the International Geographical 
Union which will also meet at the 
Statler Hotel, August 8-15, 1952. The 
theme of the meeting is “Understand- 
ings Necessary for Political, Economic, 
and Social Survival and Progress of 
Free People.” 

Further information may be secured 
from Mamie L. Anderzhon, NCGT 
Publicity Chairman, William Beye 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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NEA President Becomes 
College Prexy 





J. Cloyd Miller, president of the 
National Education Association, re- 
cently accepted the presidency of New 
Mexico Western College at Silver City, 
New Mexico. President Miller has re- 
signed from the superintendency of the 
Deming (New Mexico) public schools 
effective June 30. 

President Miller began his teaching 
career as a classroom teacher in the 
schools of Gallup, New Mexico, in 
1927. Later, he served as a high school 
principal in the schools at Lordsburg 
and Carlsbad. In 1936, he was named 
superintendent of schools at Lords- 
burg, New Mexico, and in 1939 went 
to Deming as superintendent. Western 
College, which he will now head, is a 
teacher preparatory school. 





Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


The ninth Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference will be held at 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, July 7-18, 1952. The 
conference will be sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and the Michigan State Normal 
College. Eugene B. Elliott, president, 
Michigan State Normal College; Janie 
Alexander, president, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom ‘Teachers; and 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, 
will act as directors. 

The Classroom Teachers National 
Conference provides an ideal inservice 
training program. The whole group 
attends the morning sessions which 
are devoted to topics of interest to all, 
but each participant chooses his after- 
noon discussion group in the special- 








_AFTON _IN SPRING 
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R. E.SWINDLER 

















Writes Song 

“Afton in Spring” composed by R. 
E. Swindler of Lane High School and 
the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, describes Afton with dogwood 
and redbud in spring. Words of his 
three-verse poem, picturing this much 
travelled valley mountain road, have 
been set to music by Virginia T. Carr, 
while a student at Lane High School. 
The song, published last year, is dedi- 
cated to the faculty and the music 
students of Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville. Musicians and educators 
have testified to its beauty. Mrs. Evelyn 
Blume, former director of vocal music 
at Lane High, says “The poetic text 
sings itself straight into the heart. You 
are so well qualified to put this beauti- 
ful setting of grandeur into a lyric 
of delightful charm. You have skill- 
fully painted an authentic picture of 
great beauty. Virginia Carr deserves 
a great credit for the music, which is 
very melodic and fits so perfectly the 
style and mood of the text.” The song 
will be recorded. Copies of the sheet 
music are available through music 
stores or from Dr. R. E. Swindler, 503 
16th Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


ized area which is of greatest interest. 

Michigan State Normal College will 
grant two semester hours of credit 
—graduate or undergraduate—for the 
conference. A fee of $65 will be 
charged which includes meals, room, 
and incidentals. An additional tuition 
fee of $7.50 will be assessed to those 
who desire credit. 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by 
writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Heads State Group 





Marjorie Tussing, member of 
the faculty of Woodrow Wilson Tech- 
nical School, Fishersville, became 
president of the Virginia State Hair- 
dressers and Cosmetologists Associa- 
tion in January of this year. She pre- 
viously served as treasurer of the State 
Association, which represents the third 
largest industry in the nation. Active 
in the local and State Hairdressers 
Association, she was the first president 
of the Augusta unit. 

Miss Tussing is also serving as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Central Vir- 
ginia Vocational Education Associa- 
tion. 

She came to Woodrow Wilson Edu- 
cational Center in 1947 where she 
opened the Cosmetology Department 
and continues to serve. Previous to 
this, she taught Cosmetology in the 
High School of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York. She has had six years ex- 
perience as an all-round beauty 
operator. 

Born in Timberville, Virginia, Miss 
Tussing graduated from the Timber- 
ville High School. She is also a 
graduate of Yorkville Vocational 
School, New York City, and received 
her teacher training licensure from 
the University of New York. 





For Your Date Book 


June 1—Final Progress Report due 
from Local Education Associations 

June 30—Annual Meeting, NEA De- 

of Elementary School 
Principals, Detroit 

June 30-July 5—Ninetieth Annual 
Meeting, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Detroit 

October 21-24—Forty-sixth Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Richmond 

October 24—United Nations Day 

November 9-15—-American Education 
Week. 


partment 
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Public Relations Conference 
at University of Virginia 


A two-day conference for school ad- 
ministrators at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, July 17-18, has 
been announced by Dean Lindley J. 
Stiles. This conference will deal pri- 
marily with school public relations and 
related topics. 

Superintendents, school board mem- 
bers, supervising principals, and others 
interested in the school’s public rela- 
tions problems are invited to attend. 
The conference is open to registered 
summer session students. Representa- 
tives of other colleges are also invited. 
Administration of the conference will 
be directed by Arthur M. Jarman, Pro- 
fessor of Education. ; 

This conference will climax a two- 
week course, July 7-18, on “Problems 
in Educational Public Relations’, offer- 
ing 2 credit hours, conducted by Rob- 
ert F. Williams, Executive Secretary 
of the Virginia Education Association. 





Continuance of Consultation 
Services Urged 


At the Annual Conference of the 
Virginia Association of Guidance and 
Personnel Workers, held in Richmond 
on March 21, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

That we extend to the State De- 
partment of Education deep gratitude 
for providing the State Consultation 
Services. We recognize the exceedingly 
helpful services the Consultation Cen- 
ters have given to principals, coun- 
selors, and teachers in the public high 
schools by demonstrating effective 
guidance techniques and helping to de- 
velop realistic guidance programs; the 
services to out-of-school youth in pro- 
viding testing and counseling aids, and 
to industry and business in furnishing 
skillful counseling service for workers 
with vocational and personal problems. 
Furthermore, the publication of Work 
and Training has been helpful to both 
counselors and teachers. 

Therefore, we express our deep con- 
cern and regrets to learn that these 
valuable services are being discontin- 
ued, and we urge that immediate plans 
be made for the reinstatement of them. 

The Resolutions Committee— 
Area Group Representatives 

Alfred K. Eagle, Chairman, Marigold 
Scott, Martha Register, Fred B. Dixon, 
O. F. R. Bruce, Stanley Steelman, C. R. 
Six, John D. Richmond. 
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this water-soluble paint has 
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oil colors. Soapy water dilutes 
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color paint or tempera. Colors 
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fast-drying. Sold in sets or sin- 
gle tubes. Circular on | 
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In Memoriam 
Mrs. Susie N. Blundon 


Whereas, God in his wisdom has 
removed from our midst our fellow 
teacher, Mrs. Susie N. Blundon, and 

Whereas, we the members of this 
organization feel deeply the loss of our 
loyal friend and co-worker; and 

Whereas, Mrs. Blundon was highly 
esteemed by all who knew her, for her 
devotion to the teaching profession, 
her high ideals, her pleasing personali- 
ty, and for her wholehearted interest 
in the school program; therefore 

Be it resolved that we express our 
deep sorrow at her passing and extend 
to her family our heartfelt sympathy 
and be it further resolved that a copy 
of these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of this organization; that a 
copy be sent to the family; and that 
a copy be sent to each of the local 
newspapers and to the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 

Lancaster-Northumberland 
Education Association 


Mrs. Irma Jefferson Browder 


In appreciation of the loyal service 
rendered by Mrs. Irma Browder, 
former teacher in the Pittsylvania 
County and Danville Schools, who died 
January 15, 1952, the Pittsylvania 
County Education Association adopts 
the following resolutions: 

First, that in the death of Mrs. 
Browder we have lost a worthy mem- 
ber of the association. 

Second, that we cherish the memory 
of her cheerful disposition, her friend- 
ly manner, her cooperative spirit and 
generous nature, 

Third, that we are inspired by her 
loyalty to the profession and her 
courage throughout a long illness. 

Fourth, that we extend our sympa- 
thy to the family. 

Fifth, that these resolutions be writ- 
ten into the minutes of the Pittsyl- 
vania County Education Association, 
a copy sent to the family, and a copy 
sent to the Virginia Education Asso- 








Robert T. Dean was born July 
31, 1880, and died December 21, 1950. 
He was educated in the public schools 
of Scott County and Shoemaker Col- 
lege. He began his teaching career in 
1900, and was in service for 48 years. 
Thirty-four years were spent in Scott 
County, and fourteen years in Russell 
County. 


His work as a classroom teacher 
was of the highest quality, and will be 
remembered by all his former students 
as an outstanding instructor and coun- 
selor. 


He was well known in both Scott 


and Russell County not only as a 
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Huren School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by Harold 
Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of Sandusky, O. 
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is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
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teacher, but as a faithful church 
worker. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation, we request that a copy 
of this tribute be sent to Mr. Dean’s 
family, a copy recorded in the min- 
utes of our Association and a copy 
sent to the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, 


Fred Marshall 
H. Kyle Smith 


Frank M. Crockett, teacher of 
mathematics at Shoemaker High 
School, Scott County, Virginia, died 
of cancer after a brief illness in the 
Holston Valley Community Hospital, 
Kingsport, Tennessee, on June 26, 
173 1. 

His earlier schooling was in Wythe 
County, Virginia. He graduated from 
Emory-Henry College in 1910. At 
Emory he was the first Student Body 
President. He also served as president 
of the Calliopean Literary Society and 
was a member of Kappa Phi Kappa. 

He was teacher and principal in 
Carroll and Alleghany Counties for 
three years before going to Lee Coun- 
ty as principal of Thomas Walker High 
School for eleven years. From Lee 
County he went to Glade Springs High 
School, where he served as principal for 
fifteen years. He had been at Shoe- 
maker for nine years at the time of 
his death. 

He was a member of the Executive 
Board of the Scott County Teachers 
Association and the Gate City Rotary 
Club. 

Teachers Resolutions 

Wuereas, God in His infinite wis- 
dom has removed from our midst our 
fellow worker and beloved teacher, 

Wuereas, the Scott County Teach- 
ers’ Association feels most keenly the 
loss of a dear friend and courageous 
teacher; and 

WHEREAS, we desire to express our 
love for him and our appreciation for 
the privilege of knowing him; and 

Wuereas, that in the death of 
Frank M. Crockett, Southwest Vir- 
ginia lost a recognized leader in the 
field of education; and 

WHEREAS, we who knew him will 
miss his constant jokes and his jovial 
air in the most trying hours, and 

WHEREAS, in the words of Frank 
himself, “Old teachers never die; they 


> 


just fade away,” therefore be it 


ResoLvep, we do hereby record our 
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grief at his passing and our pride in 
his life, and be it 

RESOLVED, that we extend our deep- 
est sympathy to Mrs. Crockett, to his 
children and to the other members of 
the family; and be it 

RESOLVED, that a copy of these res- 
olutions be spread upon the minutes 
of the Scott County Teachers Associa- 
tion, and that copies be sent to Mrs. 
Crockett, to his daughters, Jane 
Crockett and Mrs. William Beatty, 
and to his son, Professor Frank 
Crockett, Jr.; and that copies be sent 
to the Shoemaker Sentinel, to the Scott 
County News, the Gate City Herald, 
and the Virginia Journal of Education. 

For the Scott County Education As- 
sociation: Jean St. Martin, Chairman, 
Reba Robinette, Marie Highfield, Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


James Sands Darling 


Whereas, the Elizabeth City County 
Education Association mourns the un- 
timely death of James Sands Dar- 
ling on December 25, 1951, at his 
home, “Cedar Hall”, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, and 


Whereas, Mr. Darling had served 
faithfully as a member of the City of 
Hampton School Board since 1930, 
and as its Chairman since 1936, and 

Whereas, Mr. Darling worked at all 
times for the general welfare and ad- 
vancement of the Schools of this 
school division, 

Be it resolved: 

First—That the teachers of Eliza- 
beth City County lost a sincere friend. 

Second—That the Elizabeth City 
County Schcols lost the leadership of 
one who was constantly planning for 
their general welfare. 

Third—That this Association honor 
him for his great influence for good— 
educational, social, and religious— 
which he exerted throughout this sec- 
tion of Virginia. 

Fourth—That we extend our deepest 
sympathy to his family. 

Fifth—That a copy of there reso- 
lutions be sent to the family, The 
Virginia Journal of Education, and 
entered in the minutes of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Mabel E. Spratley 
Elizabeth H. Boyenton 
Margaret F. Baab 
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Resolutions of School Boards 


We, the members of the School 
Boards of Hampton, Phoebus, and 
Elizabeth City County, in regular joint 
session on the ninth day of January, 
1952, record with deep sorrow the loss 
of our fellow member, James S. Dar- 
ling, whose untimely death occurred 
on December 25, 1951. 

Mr. Darling served loyally and faith- 
fully as a member of the City of 
Hampton School Board from 1930 un- 
til his death, and as chairman of that 
board from 1936. He was always 
active in the cooperative efforts of the 
three school boards in joint action for 
the general welfare and advancement 
of the schools of this school division. 
He encouraged the idea of regular 
meetings of the three boards in joint 
session for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas and discussing common problems. 
His guidance and leadership in plan- 
ning for the welfare of the school chil- 
dren was wise and helpful and will be 
sincerely missed. The school boards, 
therefore, wish to express their deep 
sorrow and sincere regrets in the loss 
of their co-worker, and to express their 
heartfelt sympathy to his mother and 
his children. 

C. Alton Lindsey, Clerk 


G. A. Lankford 


WHEREAS, The Southampton Edu- 
cation Association recognizes the loss 
of an active and faithful member of 
the Southampton County School Board 
in the death of G. A. Lankford on 
June 23 and wishes to pay tribute to 
him who served for 31 years as a 
member of the Capron District and 
County School Boards, and for 21 years 
as chairman of the County School 
Board; Therefore Be It Resolved: 

First: That not only the County 
School Board lost a faithful and valu- 
able member, but also the teachers of 
Southampton County lost a_ loyal 
friend and co-worker who at all times 
was keenly interestéd in the advance- 
ment of public education in his Coun- 
ty and State; 

Second: That we feel his interest’ in 
public education, his untiring efforts, 
and his willingness to perform at all 
times such duties as incumbent upon 
him as a member of the Board have 
contributed much through the years 
to the development and progress of 
the public school system in Southamp- 
ton County. 

Third: That he was ever mindful 
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of the welfare of both teachers and 
pupils, sympathetic to their needs, and 
through his devotion to duty gave 
freely of his time and efforts toward 
a higher standard of public education 
through his many years of service as 
a school official. 

Fourth: ‘That this resolution be- 
come a part of the permanent records 
of the Southampton Education Asso- 
ciation, a copy be sent to his family, 
a copy be published in the Tidewater 
News and the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, 

Southampton Education Association: 
Ethel Fenimore, President, Bessie Dick- 
ens, Secretary. 








Mrs. Nannie Pruner 

To those teachers and friends who 
have known and loved Mrs. Pruner 
over a period of years, it may seem 
futile and useless for me to say a few 
words of appreciation. 

She had taught in our county forty- 
eight years, three of them in Attoway, 
and forty-five in the Marion Grammar 
School. 

It has been estimated that during 
that time, she touched and influenced 
the lives of at least two thousand 
children. 

For twenty-eight of those years I 
have stood by her side (as it were), 
and I feel humble, and also proud to 
voice my appreciation of having been 
associated with her. 

Beginning as a young teacher with 
little training, she gave me my first 
high ideals and inspiration for teach- 
ing. From her I learned tolerance, 
humility and understanding. She had 
that rare faculty of being a wonderful 
disciplinarian, and at the same time 
well loved by all children. On several 
occasions requests to be in her room 
were so many that lists had to be 
drawn. 

She was a wonderful teacher, wholly 
devoted to her task. The school room 
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was her life. Not only did she teach 
the subject matter outlined in the cur- 
riculum, but she taught her pupils a 
way of life. On a number of occasions 
she was heard to say that a child could 
not leave her room until he knew 
“The Ten Commandments”, the 
“Lord’s Prayer”, and the multiplica- 
tion tables. 

True her work among us here has 
ended, but she has gone to that happy 
place, where she can rest, until the 
master of all good workmen shall put 
her to work anew. 

May we who are left accept the 
challenge her life so vividly portrayed 
for us. 

Mrs. Edith P. Killinger 


Resolutions 


Whereas, the Smyth County Educa- 
tion Association records with deep sor- 
row the death of Mrs. Nannie 
Pruner, who served Smyth County 
and Marion as a teacher and principal 
for forty-eight years and 

Whereas, Mrs. Pruner was endowed 
with a strong personality, high ideal- 
ism, splendid character, courage and 
devotion to duty, and 

Whereas, Mrs. Pruner directly in- 
fluenced the lives of over two thousand 
children, and 

Whereas, Mrs. Pruner devoted her 
life to teaching and gave unstintingly 
of her time and talents to the profes- 
sion, and 

Whereas, Mrs. Pruner was valued 
by all who knew her for her contribu- 
tions to education, for her far-reaching 
Christian influence and for the inspira- 
tion she provided those with whom 
she associated, therefore 

Be it Resolved, that this Associa- 
tion express its feeling of loss and 
acknowledge its appreciation for the 
many fine influences her life exempli- 
fied; and 

Be it Further Resolved, that a copy 
of these resolutions be included in 
the minutes of the Smyth County 
Education Association, that a copy be 
sent to the Smyth County News, that 
a copy be sent to the Virginia Journal 
of Education, and that 1 copy be sent 
to her family. 

Carolyn C. Sheffy 
Mrs. Edith P. Killinger 
Howard W. Williams 





VEA Convention 
Dates—October 21-24 














BALMASEPTIC 


Combines the fine qualities and 
delightful scent of Dolge pre- 
mium BALMA liquid soap with 
Hexachlorophene, the antiseptic 
agent used in modern surgical 
soaps. Regular washing with 
BALMASEPTIC not only cleans 
thoroughly but deposits on the 
skin a non-irritating film which 
reduces bacteria as much as 
95%. Here’s a true deodorant 
for shower as well as wash-up 
use, insuring ‘round-the-clock 
freshness.” 


Efficient dispensing equip- 
ment available. Ask your 
Dolge Service Man for 
Demonstration. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











AmNeCucan 


FOLDING CHAIRS 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE-——extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
ond backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES —long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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With the passing of Frankie Ethel 
Showalter on Saturday, February 23, 
1952, the School System of Botetourt 
County lost a faithful and sincere co- 
worker. 

Miss Showalter received her educa- 
tion in the Botetourt County Public 
Schools, Bridgewater College, and the 
University of Virginia. Her thirty- 
nine years of teaching experience was 
with first grade pupils in the Trout- 
ville Elementary School. Her work as 
a teacher was characterized by sincere 
devotion to duty and a sympathetic 
and helpful interest in the needs of 
each pupil. 

After her retirement, Miss Showal- 
ter continued to help with homebound 
teaching and other community work. 
She will be long remembered for her 
outstanding integrity and her loyal- 
ty to her church, her community and 
her country. 

The Botetourt County Education 
Association takes this means of ex- 
pressing its deep feeling of loss and 
acknowledgment of its appreciation 
for all the many fine influences her 
life exemplified. 

Committee: Clara Ford, Blanche 
Nofsinger, Mary Brugh. 


Jeremy Pate Whitt, acting presi- 
dent and former registrar of Radford 
College, died on December 27, 1951. 
He had been ill since October. Mr. 
Whitt was appointed acting president 
of the college early in August, follow- 
ing the death of Dr. David W. Peters 
on August 2. 

Long active in affairs at Radford 
College, he came to the school in 1914, 
one year after it opened. Prior to that 
he had been superintendent of Rad- 
ford schools. 

Mr. Whitt became registrar and 
director of the extension service in 
1920. He retired from his post on 
September 1, 1950. He had served as 
acting president from September 1936 
until January 1937, prior to the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Peters to succeed 
the late Dr. John B. McConnell. 

Mr. Whitt was a graduate of Milli- 
gan College and did graduate work at 
George Peabody College. He came to 
Radford as superintendent in 1911. 


Minnie Wilson 
In recognition of the faithful 
services of Minnie Wilson who died on 
December 17, 1951, the Pittsylvania 
County Education Association adopts 
the following resolutions: 





1. That we cherish the memory of 
her patient work, friendly spirit and 
enduring interest in the profession. 

2. That Miss Wilson’s more than 
thirty years of valued teaching in 
Pittsylvania County are reflected in 
the lives of many good citizens who 
came under her influence. 

3. That in her passing her church, 
the community and her associates have 
sustained a great loss. 

4. That we extend our deepest 
sympathy to her family. 

§. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family, to the Virginia 
Education Association, and that they 
be entered in the minutes of the 
Pittsylvania County Education Asso- 
ciation. Agnes Bustard, Mildred Lee 
Slayton and Marshall Swanson. 





National Professional 

Standards Conference 
Approximately 600 educators repre- 
senting various segments of the pro- 
fession will be in attendance at the 
annual national conference of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and,Professional Standards to be 
held at*Western Michigan College of 
Education in Kalamazoo, June 25-28. 
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Swim Suits 


Fifth and Grace 
Richmond, Virginia 


: MONTALDOS =< 


the loveliest. collection 


Spring and Summer 
Vacation Clothes 
Gay, different and New 


Suits — Dresses — Toppers 


Skirts — Shorts — Blouses 


Sportswear Shop 


The Cavalier Hotel 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
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A TEACHER’S Vacation 
Is an INVESTMENT that pays dividends 


Whether you are fortunate enough to 
SAVE sufficient cash to pay for your va- 
| cation—or plan to FINANCE it with an 
INSTALLMENT LOAN at First and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Richmond, we 
believe you should take the vacation and 
that you will find it worthwhile. 


In this connection, be sure to provide 
yourself with TRAVELERS CHEQUES, so 


| || Fist aND MERCHANTS 


that your vacation will not be spoiled by 
loss or theft of your money. 


National Bank of Richmond 


Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865 
Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Adequate Libraries Urged 

for Elementary Schools 

Since retardation is a serious prob- 
lem in the elementary schools, the ab- 
sence of adequate libraries in these 
grades is a matter of concern. The 
State Board of Education recommends 
that county and city authorities cor- 
rect this condition by: 

1. Apportioning library materials to 
the schools so that a satisfactory bal- 
ance is maintained in all schools and at 
all grade levels. There should be espe- 
cial attention to the need for adequate 
collections of books for children in the 
primary grades since this is a period 
when reading skills and habits are 
formed that have lasting effect on 
learning. 

2. Limiting to approximately ten 
per cent of the division library fund 
allotment expenditures for approved 
teaching aids other than reading ma- 
terials. 





New Public Relations Aids 

Two new 15-minute radio transcrip- 
tions are available from the NEA Di- 
vision of Press and Radio Relations 
(1201-16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.). The two transcriptions, the 
second in a series of dramatizations de- 
signed to interpret the role of educa- 
tion to the public, are: 

Tomorrow Won't Wait is a story 
of a community in need of a new school 
“old-timers” fight 
against a school bond issue, until two 
high school students and the school 
janitor give them enough “facts” about 


building. Two 


the cost of education to change their 
minds. The learn that 
the children of today cannot wait until 
tomorrow to get an education. 

The Goal Beyond portrays what 
every good teacher strives for accord- 
ing to a retired teacher who speaks in 
defense of the schools at a PTA meet- 
ing. The retired teacher reviews a few 
of her many experiences to show that 
schools are teaching honesty, unselfish- 
ness, and a respect for religion. Other 
transcriptions in the series include 
the Threshold and The Kindled 
Spark. The transcriptions sell for 
$10 a platter, (2 radio programs). 

The 1952 PR Guide, a 32-page 
bibliography, lists more than 150 books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, motion pictures, 
filmstrips, radio transcriptions, radio 
scripts, and national organizations 
helpful in planning a school public re- 
lations program. 15¢. 


“old-timers” 
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“Look, Hear, Now” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director, Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, “classroom-tested,”’ and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to 
producers. ) 


Speech; Planning Your Talk (10 
min. Young America Films) 
Thought picture or jig-saw puzzle, 

a speech depends upon organization. 
How to fit together the pieces of a 
speech to give speakers confidence and 
effectiveness, how to wake the audience, 
how to use your outline, are shown 
in the film. Useful to high school and 
adult groups as were others in this 
series on stage fright, posture, gesture, 
and use of voice. 


Venice, Queen City of the Adri- 
atic (10 min. color, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) 

Map animation and live photography 
combine to tell why Venice was built 
on islands, why it prospered and why 
it declined, why its art and architecture 
are cosmopolitan in influence, how the 
city’s life today is adapted to modern 
demands yet richly reflects its past. 
Close views of glass blowing, lace mak- 
ing, cargo boats on the canals, historic 
bridges and buildings, help explain the 
conditioning influence of the geo- 
graphic setting of the city. Interest- 
ing and well-organized, stimulates mid- 
dle grades and older. 


Bali (10 min. color, Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films) 

Sensitively photographed to reflect 
—not to spotlight nor to dramatize— 
natural beauty and primitive grace this 
film documents the way of a people 
who keep peace and balance with each 
other, their land, and their gods. Rice 
culture in terraced fields, primitive 
spinning and weaving, street markets, 
religious ceremonies and temple danc- 
ing, story-telling in pantomine, are 
colorful episodes of village life show- 
ing the influence of religion and tradi- 
tion on individuals in this society. Rich 
find for upper elementary grade to 
adult interests, in social studies, art, 
or anthropology. 


Beginning of Picture-Making; 
Picture-Making At The Gang 
Age (6 min. each, color, Interna- 
tional Film Bureau) 


Virginia 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 








from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 

See These Recently Released EBFilms 

® Life Along the Wateiways 

® The Social Process 

© Jet Propulsion 

® Streamline Your Reading 

+ 
Your EBF representatives are 
CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


F. W. SPINDLER 
P. O. Box 26, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 


‘ 





AN® 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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UNESCO Report 


Every district in Virginia has par- 
ticipated in the UNESCO Gift Stamp 
and Coupon Plan, sponsored by the 
VEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Out of 189 stamp books received, 
73 have been returned with $716.80 
in cash received and $170 reported. 
The results as of April 5 have been 
announced by Antoinette Pool of Nor- 
folk, chairman of the State UNESCO 
Committee. Funds from Virginia will 
be used by the United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation to pay for educational and scien- 
tific materials for use in Yugoslavia, 
sharing in war devastated areas in an 
effort to promote peace and interna- 
tional understanding. 

Stamp books for this project are 
available from Miss Antoinette Pool, 
703 W. Princess Anne Road, Norfolk 
7, Virginia. 





Visiting Teachers Meet 


The Visiting Teachers of the State 
held their spring conference at Old 
Point Comfort, March 20-22, under 
the direction of the State Department 
of Education. The theme of the con- 
ference was “The Role of the Visiting 
Teacher in Understanding and Dealing 
with the Problems of Children.” Dr. 
Howard A. Lane, professor of Educa- 
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tion at New York University, was con- 
sultant. 

The conference opened with a joint 
session of supervisors and visiting 
teachers, at which Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard spoke on “The Place of Super- 
visors and Visiting Teachers in Vir- 
ginia’s Program of Education.” Small 
study groups to discuss problems pro- 
vided group participation. At the final 
session of the conference, Dr. Lane 
spoke on “Some Problems Facing Chil- 
dren Today” and Dr. Louis Armstrong 
of Peabody College, gave a challenge 
on “Looking Ahead in Supervision.” 

During the conference, the Visiting 
Teacher Department of the VEA held 
a business session with Winnie Suther- 
land, president, presiding. Lists of com- 
mittees were distributed and Mabel 
Britt was elected a member at large to 
serve on the Executive Board to fill the 
unexpired term of Winnie Sutherland. 
The constitution was amended to pro- 
vide for a secretary and treasurer rather 
than the one combination of office. The 
group agreed to hold a one-day meet- 
ing during the VEA Convention. 


Janice Wilkerson 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Workshop Evaluation 
Are workshops worthwhile? “The 
County Workshop”, formally known 
as E-107, Problems in Education, 
conducted by the University of 
Virginia in Norfolk County last year, 
drew this evaluation: ‘Classroom 
teachers and other educators are ex- 
changing knowhow, learning to respect 
one another’s ideas and ideals, growing 
in maturity through contact with chal- 
lenging minds, deepening and widen- 
ing their understanding of the Ameri- 
can child, being exposed to new ma- 
terials and methods which are always 
badly in need of if they desire to grow 
professionally, and above all gaining a 
new perspective of the whole field of 
education which will help them grow 
in the pride of profession which is so 
essential to a good job done. I have 
always been proud to be able to say, ‘I 
am a teacher’, but never more so than 
at the end of this County Workshop.” 
Mrs. E. H. Devany, Broadcreek 
Junior High School, Norfolk Co. 
Appomattox Hears Dr. Flick 
Appomattox County teachers heard 
Dr. Walter A. Flick, head of the 
Psychology and Education Depart- 
ment of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, at their dinner meet- 
ing held on February 25 at the Lan- 
tern Tea Room in Lynchburg. Dr. 
Flick was introduced by Mrs. Rosetta 


Sours, acting program committee 


chairman. 


Mrs. Kathleen D. Carson, Reporter 
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AN ORCHID FOR THE TEACHER. Retired teachers were 
honored by the Richmond Jaycees as part of Teacher Ap- 
preciation Week. At the corsage presentation (left to right) 
were H. I. Willett, superintendent of Richmond schools; W. 
B. Gillett, Jr., president of the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mrs. Alice Lovett, who retired in 1943 from her 
teaching post at East End Junior High School; and Katie 
V. Anthony, who left her position at Binford Junior High 
School in 1944. 
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HERE’S YOUR NEW TEACHERS, KIDS—one of a series 
published in the Roanoke press this year presenting new 
teachers. Shown above are Mrs. Inez D. Cooper, second 
grade teacher at Melrose School, Roanoke, who formerly 
taught in Johnson City, Tennessee, and Mrs. Thelma B. 
Burnette, also teaching the second grade at Melrose School. 
Before her marriage, Mrs. Burnette taught at Highland Park 
School in Richmond for five years and since coming to 
Roanoke she has frequently substituted. 
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Classroom Teachers 
to Discuss 
Good Teaching 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers, VEA, has completed plans 
for the Fourth Annual State-wide 
Conference of Classroom Teachers to 
be held at the University of Virginia, 
June 19-21. The program will begin 
at 2:30 PM on Thursday, June 19, and 
conclude at noon on Saturday, June 21. 

“Good Teaching — The Teacher’s 
Foremost Challenge”, is the theme 
selected for the conference study. The 
State Department of Education is as- 
sisting in setting up the program. At 
the opening session, Dr. Orville Wake, 
president of Lynchburg College and 
formerly State Director of Elementary 
Education, will discuss “Essentials of 
Good Teaching.” Dr. Charles K. Mar- 
tin, Jr., president of Radford College, 
will speak on “Critical Issues Facing 
Teachers Today” at the night session. 

Assistance of division superintend- 
ents in selection of representatives to 
attend this summer conference and in 
providing financial aid has contributed 
largely to the success of previous con- 
ferences. The plan this year will be 
similar—each school division is re- 
quested to send two representatives 
(one elementary teacher and one 
secondary teacher); selection of these 
persons is left to the superintendent: 
he may delegate selection to the local 
Department of Classroom Teachers or 
to the local education association. 

Others are welcome to attend at 
their own expense. 

Expense of each delegate will be 
$4.00 for room and registration at the 
University of Virginia, plus meals and 
cost of transportation. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mary Sue Fuller, President, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
VEA, Lebanon, Virginia. 





Teacher Education Department 
Holds Spring Conference 

The VEA Department of Teacher 
Education will have its spring con- 
ference at the University of Virginia, 
May 2-3. Theme selected for the con- 
ference is “Preservice and Inservice 
Education of Teachers.” T. M. Stin- 
nett of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will speak at the Friday eve- 
ning general session, May 2. Kenneth 
Cleeton of the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, is serving as 
chairman of the Program Committee. 
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Be Secure For You? 


IF you have assured yourself of an in- 
come when illness or accident strike with 
membership in the Washington National 
Teacher Group Insurance Plan investi- 
gated, endorsed and sponsored by your 
local Association. 


*The majority of Virginia Associations 
(City and County) now officially spon- 
sor a Washington National Teacher Group 
Insurance Program. If your Association 
does not, ask your Welfare Chairman or 
President to investigate. 


Washington National Insurance Company 


ERNEST CRAGG 
Assistant Supervisor 


GROUP DEPT. 217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 
(Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois) 





























Virginians at AASA Meet 


About 75 from Virginia attended 
the regional meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
at Boston, Massachusetts, April 5-9. 
Of this number 14 participated on the 
program. H. I. Willett, superintendent 
of Richmond City Schools, addressed 
a general session on “Administrative 
Leaders for Good Schools” and later 
during the meet presented the Super- 
intendent’s Viewpoint on Citizenship 
Education. Among interrogators for 
discussion groups were R. L, Lacy, 
superintendent of Halifax schools; 
A. G. Cummings, superintendent of 
Bedford schools; William A. Scarbor- 
ough, superintendent of Dinwiddie 
schools; Joseph B. Van Pelt, superin- 
tendent of Bristol schools; T. C. Wil- 
liams, superintendent of Alexandria 
schools; Edward J. Braun, assistant 
superintendent of Arlington schools; 
and Rawls Byrd, superintendent of 
Williamsburg schools. Panel partici- 
pants included Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Dean Lindley J. Stiles, University 
of Virginia; M. Lester Carper, superin- 
tendent of Martinsville schools; and 


Wilbur S. Pence, superintendent of 
Rockingham schools; while William 
R. Savage, Jr., superintendent of Suf- 
folk schools, served as a recorder. For 
the Business-Labor-Education Rela- 
tions discussion, John D. Meade, super- 
intendent of Petersburg schools, served 
as chairman. “Following Up School 
Drop-Outs and Graduates” was dis- 
cussed by Thomas T. Hamilton, Di- 
rector of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education. Robert F. 
Williams and T. Preston Turner, of the 
VEA, arranged the Virginia breakfast. 





Fairfax Takes Voting Survey 


Through a recent voting survey, 
Fairfax Education Association has dis- 
covered that only 75 per cent of the 
483 teachers responding are registered 
to vote and less than that use the privi- 
lege of voting. Of 480 teachers of vot- 
ing age, 361 have registered to vote. In 
the last local election 218 or 60 per 
cent actually voted. Only 137 or 37.9 
per cent used the right of suffrage in 
the last State election, while 250 or 69 
per cent cast ballots for their choice in 
the last national election. 
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RICHMOND TEACHERS VISIT NEA HEADQUARTERS. 





A group of 29 teachers, chiefly Executive Board 


members of the League of Richmond Teachers, visited the NEA headquarters on the first day of their Easter holidays, 


April 9. 


This experimental visit was designed with the two-fold purpose of acquainting the Executive Board firsthand with 
functions of the NEA and in providing a precedent for later groups of teachers to visit their national organization. 

Impressions varied. Those who went were unanimous, however, in their praise of the selfless help of the NEA staff 
in conducting tours of the buildings, answering questions, and explaining working details. All visitors experienced a 


keen satisfaction in the knowledge that they were a part of a half-million teachers with competent spokesmen on the 


NEA. There was a certain pride in the buildings and some discussion of NEA ownership of the Martinique Hotel next 
door, but all agreed—including Dr. Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant Secretary for Professional Relations—that the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association headquarters building overshadowed the national one. 
Of course, a trip to Washington, D. C., in April necessarily included a quick survey of she blooming Japanese cherry 
trees; the gleaming, redecorated, and truly White House; and other familiar points on che way to i6th and M Streets. And 
like any other group of 29 men and women, the teachers rocked with song and laughter during the return trip. 
Richmond teachers, at least, recommend a chartered bus visit to the NEA headquarters for surging pride in the pro- 
fession, revealing explanation of the departments and the divisions of the national organization, and the undisputed and 
rare value of teachers enjoving each other’s company. 


Norfolk County Round-up 


Whenever menus and dance bands 
get on the agenda of the Norfolk 
County Education Association’s exe- 
cutive board, it’s a pretty good indi- 
cation that the end of another year’s 
work is in view. Members are cur- 
rently making plans for the Associa- 
tion’s final meeting, April 24, the an- 
nual banquet-dance at Great Bridge 
High School. 

But the Program Committee, chair- 
maned by Douglas Eley, is but one of 
several groups that have been busy 
this year under the guidance of Alvin 
M. Stenzel, president. Miss Mable Kira- 
cofe, chairman of the Welfare Com- 
mittee reports in progress a compara- 
tive study of the benefits of insurance 
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plans now available for teachers. Con- 
sideration is also being given a recom- 
mendation for recognizing extensive 
lengths of service in the system 
through the Association. Miss Emily 
Duke, chairman of the Salary Com- 
mittee, appeared in behalf of a cost 
of living increase for teachers before 
the School Board, after a conference 
with Superintendent E. W. Chittum. 
The Legislative Committee, with Wal- 
ter E. Campbell, chairman, submitted 
to the Association at its January meet- 
ing nine resolutions for adoption on 
pertinent problems. 


Continuing its theme for the year, 
“Challenges to Teachers,” the Pro- 
gram Committee presented Judge 
Ralph H. Ricardo, of the Norfolk 


County Trial Justice and Juvenile 
Courts, who asked teachers to en- 
courage children below the average 
level of intelligence as another ap- 
proach in decreasing delinquency. 


Jean Bishop, Reporter 


Arlington Employs Executive 
Secretary 


Arlington becomes the first local as- 
sociation known to employ an execu- 
tive secretary. Eric F. Rhodes, teacher 
at Washington-Lee High School, was 
appuinted to this post on February 18 
to serve as executive secretary through 
December 31, 1952. He will serve on 
a part-time basis handling details and 
promoting activities of the Arlington 
Education Association. 
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Preventorium Consultation 
Fee Increases 


Consultation and examination fee 
at the Preventorium will be in- 
creased from $16.00 to $25.00, ef- 
fective July 1, 1952. Authorities 
at the University of Virginia Hospi- 
tal in Charlottesville advise this is 
necessary due to increased adminis- 
trative costs of the Preventorium. 
The increase was approved by the 
Welfare Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association during its 
recent meeting at the Preventorium. 











Wythe County School Report 


“Four full pages in the Wythe County 
News gave to the public an interesting 
report on the Wythe County Schools. 
The story was told through the use of 
31 pictures and text covering a letter 
from Superintendent Fendall R. Ellis 
and how the schools meet fundamental 
needs ; through elementary education, 
highs &chool education, equalization of 
opportunity, vocational 
education, health and physical educa- 
tion, and fine arts. Building needs and 
cost of school operation were cited. 
Special services included homebound 


educational 


children, extra-curricular activities, 
adult education, guidance services, 
lunch program, transportation, and 


radio. Planning the school program was 
explained. Said Superintendent Ellis: 
“The kind of education, good or bad, 
provided in Wythe County is depend- 
ent largely upon your interest, con- 
cern, and intelligent participation. . . . 
From this Report you will get a glimpse 
of the type of activities provided in 
your public schools.” 


Roanoke Issues Associate 
Membership to Retired 
Teachers 


Retired teachers in Roanoke are en- 
couraged to continue their professional 
interest in the Roanoke City Educa- 
tion Association through life associate 
membership. The Welfare Committee 
has worked out an associate member- 
ship card, granting non-voting—-social 
—professional privileges which was 
sent to each of Roanoke City’s ninety 
retired teachers. This card will be sent 
in the future to each member upon 
retirement. It is a continuing project 
with membership for life covering all 
members—administrators, principals, 
and classroom teachers. 

The first cards were issued in Feb- 
ruary and the new associate members 
recognized at the RCEA annual lunch- 
eon on March 8 at the Hotel Roanoke, 
the first meeting to which this new 
group was invited. H.-H. Walker, 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association, was the speaker for this 
occasion, with Alice Horsley, RCEA 
president, serving as mistress of cere- 
monies. 

Virginia Goggin, Reporter 





Weather No Barrier in 
Patrick 


Adverse weather conditions pre- 
vented some members of the Patrick 
County Education Association from 
attending the banquet held December 
14 in the Stuart Community build- 
ing. 

Those teachers who braved the icy 
roads enjoyed the program. 

The county’s teachers found this 
banquet an occasion of friendliness, 
relaxation and companionship. 


Elizabeth H. Hootman, Reporter 





PANEL DISCUSSION on “How Can Moral and Spiritual Values be Taught in 
the Public Schools?” was sponsored by the Northampton County Education Asso- 
ciation on November 6 at the Northampton High School. B. Gordon Wescott 
served as moderator and J. L. Johnson introduced the topic. The panel included 


members of the Association, parents, students and other memters of the com- 


munity. 
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So Much Coverage 
*1 


So Little Cost 


Blanket Accident School 
Protection for YOUR 
Children and Teachers 


BENEFITS Include: $1,000 
Medical Reimbursement for 
Each Accident—$1,000 for ac- 
cidental death — Dismember- 
ment benefits range from $1,- 
000 to $7,500. $1 premium 
covers school year including 
summer. school if attended. 


More than 375,000 tedéhers 
and pupils of public“schools 
now enrolled for 1951-52. 

INQUIRIES INVITED from 


School Authorities and from In- 
surance Agents and Brokers. 








NORTH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
Robert U. Woods, President 
HOME OFFICE—Richmond, Virginia 


Also writing Hospitalization, Surgical, 
Non-cancellable Accident, Franchise, 
Health, and Polio Insurance for groups 
and Individuals. 











AUDITORIUM AND 
CLASSROOM 


4 
Virginia School Equipment Co. Ine. 


104 South Foushee Street (mear Cary) 
Richmond 20, Virginia 








TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 
The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 
Highest Salaries. Tenure. 
Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Once upon 
atime... 

















Yes, once upon a time (in the 
Middle Ages), milk was deliv- 
ered by driving the cow from 
house to house. You wouldn't 
like that, would you? Today 

. it’s delivered to your door- 
step in cool, clean, crystal clear 


bottles . . . pure, sweet and 
delicious . . . and it’s still a 
bargain! 


Virginia Dairy 


“The Home of Better Milk” 














Bell & Howell 


202 Magnetic Film 


Sound Projector 


Latest Development 
in 16 mm Projectors 


In Stock—Immediate 
Delivery 


Write or Call for Free 


Demonstration 


Your Complete Audio- 
Visual Dealer 


Established 1927 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 


COMPANY 
5803 Patterson Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 

PHONE 5-2871 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Builders of the Old World, by Ger- 
TRUDE HARTMAN, Lucy S. SAUNDERS, 
and ALLAN Nevins. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. Illustrated. 
468 pages. $2.80. 

The second edition of this text gives the 
fifth and sixth grade pupil an excellent 
picture of Old World history from pre- 
historic times to the discovery of America. 


Betts Basic Readers, by Emmetr A. 
Betrs and Carotyn M. Wetcn. Ameri- 
can Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Each book in series well 
illustrated with accompanying work- 
book available. 

Up the Street and Down is the primer 
in this Language Arts Series, listed at 
$1.36. It follows the three pre-primers of 
the series: Ride Away, Time to Play, and 
All in a Day. 

Around Green Hills ($1.52) first reader 
in the series, includes al! the 153 different 
words of the preceding books within the 
first two units of stories and maintains 
them throughout the book. 

Down Singing River ($1.76) is the first 
book of the second-grade program of the 
Betts Basic Readers. Its river stories in- 
troduce 188 new words. 

Over a City Bridge ($1.76), second part 
of the second-grade program, gives a 
cumulative vocabulary through grade two 
of 730 words. 

Beyond Treasure Valley ($2.00) intro- 
duces the first part of the third grade 
program with friendly stories. 

Along Friendly Roads ($2.00) con- 
tinues the friendly stories in the second 
part of the third grade, bringing the 
cumulative vocabulary up to 1408 words. 

American Adventures ($2.20) for the 
fourth grade includes a little dictionary 
of special words used in this text. 

Adventures Here and There ($2.24) 
continues the little dictionary plan in the 
fifth grade. 

Adventures Now and Then ($2.24) 
brings the cumulative vocabulary to 4101 
words in the sixth grade. 


Modern Chemistry, by Cuartes E. Dutt, 
WittiAM O. Brooks, and H. CLARK 
MetcatFre. Henry Holt and Company, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
56+ pages. Illustrated. $3.40. 

In this revised edition for the high 
school student, special attention has been 
given to logical organization, up-to-date 
content, learning aids, and practical ap- 
plication, 





High School Physics, by Oswatp H. 
BLAcKwoop, WILMER B. Herron, and 
WILLIAM C. Ketty. Ginn and Company, 
Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 671 
pages. $3.76. 

Written simply and interestingly, this 
complete standard course in Physics aims 
to give the high school student a textbook 
as a guide and to evoke an active grasp 
of the material. It presents the salient 
principles of physics in simple, vigorous 
language, and drives home these princi- 
ples by a variety of applications to every- 
day experiences and observations. 


Building Reading Skills, by Lema Arm- 
STRONG and ROWENA HARGRAVE. The 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas. 

This series is designed to build essen- 
tial reading skills which will be perma- 
nently useful to the child. Materials in 
this program include six text-practice 
books (Speedboat Book, $48; JATO Car 
Book, $.48; Jet Plane Book, $48; Rocket 
Book, $42; Atomic Gyro Book, $42; 
Space Ship Book, $42—levels 1-6); 
Teacher's Guidebook, $.60; Large Phonics 
Key Cards to use in teaching and to dis- 
play for reference; Skill Builders for each 
pupil for use with the first three books to 
provide individual key cards and manipu- 
lative devices in learning word elements, 
applying phonetic analysis, and correct- 
ing and building ‘words. 


Numbers In Action, by MaAurice Har- 
TUNG, HENRY VAN ENGEN, and CaTH- 
ARINE MAnoney. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 114 E. 23rd St., New York 
10, N. Y. 144 pages (80 with pictures 
only). 

In this new book every number con- 
cept is revealed in terms of the action 
involved. Basic facts for each of the num- 
ber groups up to ten, for example, emerge 
through work with inviting picture strips 
that show the action of combining and 
separating groups of objects to form a 
new group. This is the second-grade book 
in the arithmetic program of the Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series. 


Physical Chemistry, by Water J. 
Moore. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. $5.00. 
This book is an account of physical 

chemistry designed for students in the 

sciences and in engineering. A prerequsite 
knowledge of calculus, college physics, and 
two years of college chemistry is assumed. 
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A Treasury of Hero Stories, by JoANNA 
STRONG and Tom B. Leonarp. Hart Pub- 
lishing Company, 101 W. 55th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. $2.00. 

Boys and girls, age 8-13, will find 37 
exciting stories in this book of such char- 
acters as Pocahontas, David Livingstone, 
Daniel Boone, and Florence Nightingale, 
as well as more recent stories of the Four 
Chaplains and Sergeant York. 


Introduction to Modern Business, by 
Hitton D. SHEPHERD, VerNon A. Mus- 
SELMAN, and EuGceNne H. Hucues, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 563 pages. $4.75. 

The authors have endeavored to pre- 
sent a complete one-volume textbook de- 
scribing how business is organized, man- 
aged, and controlled. It also includes occu- 
pational-guidance material about careers 
in business. 


This Happened in Pasadena, by Davin 
HuLBurpD. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. $2.50. 
This story is one of national signifi- 

cance because it illustrates with frightful 
clarity how a local crisis in public edu- 
cation can be used by outside forces to 
further their dangerous ends: to destroy 
the independence of the American public 
school system. 
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Preventive and Corrective Physical 
Education, by Grorce T. STAFFORD. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Revised edi- 
tion. $3.75. 

A guide and informational source con- 
cerning many types of handicapping con- 
ditions and the approach to meeting the 
problems which they impose. 


High Horizons, by Franx J. Taytor. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Typifying the whole saga of air trans- 

port’s spectacular growth both in this 

country and around the globe, High 

Horizons is a colorful, absorbing story 

for all who are interested in the past and 

future of air travel. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find 


<o~ 


helpful and interesting 





A delightful way to learn to identify bird songs and birds 
is offered by remarkable phonograph records of bird songs 
with matching slides. By Cornell University. 





Some of the birds whose songs 
and slides are available 


Hermit Thrush * Olive-backed Thrush 
Wood Thrush * Veery * Whip- 
poor-will * Scarlet Tanager 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Slate-colored Junco * Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker * Alder 
Flycatcher * Olive-sided 
Flycatcher * Song Sparrow 
Robin * Catbird * Balti- 
more Oriole * Yellow Warbler * Flicker 
Chickadee * Wood Pewee * Chipping 
Sparrow * Red-eyed Vireo * Yellow- 
throated Vireo * Warbling Vireo * In- 
digo Bunting * Pine-woods Sparrow 
Pine Warbler * Orchard Oriole * Yel- 
low-breasted Chat * Carolina Wren 
Mockingbird * Brown Thrasher * Car- 
dinal * Summer Tanager * Chuck- 
wills-widow * Barred Owl * Bobolink 
Meadowlark * Western Meadowlark 
Vesper Sparrow* Field Sparrow * Red- 
winged Blackbird * Prairie Horned 
Lark * Savannah Sparrow ° Lark 
Sparrow * Killdeer * Spotted Sand- 

‘ piper * Burrowing Owl 
Ruffed Grouse * Bob- 
white * Wild Turkey 


No other undertaking in the field of ornithology 
is said to have so successfully recorded the 
authentic voices of birds in their natural habitats 
as these Cornell records. With joy and 
keenness your classes can familiarize 
themselves with each song as you play 
the records. Each delicate cadence is 
picked up. Not a trill is missing. 








To accompany the records are beautiful, true-life 
color slides of each bird. Projecting the slides 
while playing records in classroom or assembly, 
helps classes hear-see-learn. Your Board of 
Education, P.T.A. or Library might help you 


acquire these records and slides. 


If further interested: These records are vinylite in two 
Albums; 78 RPM. ALBUM I with 72 bird songs; 10” 
records; $8.50. ALBUM II with 51 bird songs; 12” 
records; $10.50. MATCHING COLOR SLIDES, 75¢ each$ 
or, in sets, $40 and $28 respectively. Everything is sent 
postpaid, Write directly to the CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, Ithaca, New York. 












The lively flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always refreshing, delicious. 

Gives you a right smart little lift, too. Also the 

pleasant chewing helps relieve tension. Just try it. 





ADAMS $2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


13th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY cororapo BLDG.—iith & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. ©. 
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NEW HEATH TEXTS for your Practical Arts Programs 









ble? 





























from 








Over 200 illustrations 
‘ including 4 pages of 
‘icolor photographs 





Based 


sires, and income, 


dollar. 


This large, handsome new book is truly 
exciting. It provides all the answers to 
the question, What makes a home liva- 


HOMES 


WITH 
CHARACTER | 


By CRAIG and RUSH 
on family needs, de- 


«ling new text by the authors 
of Clothes 
shows how to secure the most 


every 


with 


homemaking 


this spar- 


Character 





FOR YOUR BUILDING TRADES PROGRAM 
BUILDING PRACTICE MANUAL 
By Roy T. White 


A practical new text at the beginning level of 
technical or trade training— 
a simple treatment of modular coordination. Pre- 
cise architectural drawings. An appendix helpful 
to those engaged in building, estimating, or sup- 
plying materials. 

THE FIRST OF ITS KIND 

GENERAL SHOP FOR EVERYONE 

A Basal Text for Industrial Arts 

By Louis V. Newkirk 


This thoroughly 
way to provide each student with selected ma- 
terial in drafting, woodworking, metalwork, elec- 
tricity, and plastics. Related technical, vocational, 
and scientific information. 
to do-it photogralint and drawings. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: 


Ricuarp H. MarsLanp, 703 Spottswood Road, 


the first text to give 


modern text is an economical 


Over 300.vivid .how- 


Spottswood Park, ‘Ric hmond 26 

















OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Factual, informative, booklets for 
classroom or personal use are available 
from Virginia Journal of Education’s 
advertisers. You will also find vaca- 
tion attractions galore for this sum- 
mer. Use the advertisers’ own coupons 
for faster service. The convenient 
coupon below will help you secure ma- 
terial from the firms whose facilities 
you wish to consider. 


42. Education Grows is a 20-page 
study of some of the vital needs 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenuc 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
indicated in the space below. List 
numbers: 
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Subject taught...... Grade...... 
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Enrollment: Boys..... a 
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43. 


57. 





of education and certain results of 


research and scientific knowledge 
which aided education 
growth, through co-ordinated 
classroom environment. It also 
covers the development of school 
seating in step with improved 


have 


classroom environment and the 
resultant improvement in scholar- 
ship, as well as the vision, health 
and physique of the American 
school child. 

The Genie Story. A 16-page 
full-color book in which a Genie 
shows a schoolboy the part that 
coal plays in our daily lives. 

A Spring Supplement to the 
1951-52 EB Films Catalog 
lists and describes 90 new titles 
that are released now or will be 
released later in the spring, sum- 
mer or fall. If you have a sound 
projector and are using classroom 
films in your school, you will 
want the Supplement. 

Picture folder of famous 
composers. The pictorial re- 
view of 49 great figures in music, 
from the 16th century to the 
present, has been issued in a new 


format. Many of the composers’ 
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portraits have been changed to 
bring out to the best advantage 
the appearance and personality of 
the subject. composers 
have been dropped from the new 
issue, and 14 who have been rec- 
ognized more widely in recent 
years, some of them contempo- 
rary, have been added. One copy 
only to a teacher. 


Seven 


82. Greyhound Lines. 24-page pic- 
ture book, pocket size, of beauty 
spots along America’s highways. 
97. Williamsburg Inn and Lodge 
booklets illustrated in color 
a. Fascinating things to see and 
do 

b. Information on the Inn and 
Lodge 

c. School Journeys—Details help- 
ful in plannirg student tours. 


Pathfinder Coach Division of 
Superior Coach Cozporation has issued 
new catalogs on its “Series 26000” and 
“Series 21000” school buses, explain- 
ing the many “safety-engineered” 
features of the new models. Both 
catalogs are available on request to 
Pathfinder Coach Divisicn, Superior 
Coach Corporation, Kosciusko, Miss. 
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FOR AMPLE FOOTBALL SEATING 
FACILITIES NEXT FALL— 


ORDER cwersa€ WOOD OR 
STEEL BLEACHERS NOW! 


There’s no time to spare. If you want to be sure of 
ample seating facilities for the football crowds next 
fall, order Universal wood or steel portable bleachers 
now. Long famous for safety, structural strength, sim- 
plicity of assembly, comfort, long life, economy, and 
selectivity of sizes ... these bleachers always meet and 
usually surpass the most rigid requirements. So don’t 
delay. Get all the details on Universal wood or steel 
bleachers while they are still available!* 

Universal engineers will be glad to 
give you a full cost estimate im- 

mediately. Complete catalog 

also free on request. 
















*Deliveries may be 

subject to govern- 
ment regula- 
tions later. 






ROANOKE, VA. 














JOHN H. PENCE CO. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





FOR YOUR GYM IN ANY SEASON— 


i ~~ 
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Space Savers— Closed or Open 








Universal, ROLL-AWAY Gym Stands 


Now Available with 


VERTICAL FILLER BOARDS UNDER SEATS 


— Many Exclusive Advantages — 








Universal Roll-A-Way Stands offer the ideal solution to 
practically any gymnasium seating problem. Custom built 
to specifications, they are compact, yet roomy and com- 
fortable...neat and attractive ...exceptionally strong 
and safe. When not in use, they may be rolled back, 
providing approximately 70°%% more usable floor space. And 
now Roll-A-Way Stands are available with vertical filler 
boards (1”’ x 12” clear fir) under centers of all seats. These 
fillers enclose the understructure, 
add rigidity to seats, and make the 
complete stands look even more 
substantial. Thanks to centered 
positions, they do not interfere with 
leg room under seats. All sweeping 
beneath stands is easily accom- 
plished by folding back front row 
as illustrated at left.. Write for de- 
tails, prices, 






















RICHMOND, VA. 














Check-mates in Dan River 
| Wrinkle-Shed gingham 


Travel in them, play in them, have a happy 
holiday in these bright, breezy separates 


that resist wrinkles, soil . . . wash and dry 





like magic, look sweet and clean through 
a whole vacation of wear! Have the 
big, bold checks in red, blue or 
black and white, 10 to 18. 


Skirt, 6.98 Blouse, 3.98 
eat 5-4 ortswear, 


>. 

































